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ON THE 
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[ Reported Expressly for the Sunday-School Times.] 


FIRST SESSION. 
Tuesday Afternoon, 


PON the call of the Central Committee of 

the State, the Sabbath-school Teachers’ 

Association of Connecticut, a Convention of 

teachers and friends, assembled at Norwich, 

in the Central Baptist church (the Rev. Joha 

Graves, pastor) on Tuesday afternoon, the 
15th of October. 


Temporary Organization. 


The Convention was called to order a little 
before three o’clock, by the chairman of the 
State Central Committee, the Hon. John Wood- 
ruff, of New Haven. 

On motion of Nelzon Kingsbury, of Hart- 
ford, a committee of one from each county 
was appointed to nominate the permanent 
officers for the Convention. The committee 
ag announced was as follows: 


J. ©. CAULKINS, New London County. 
JOHN WIARD, Hartford do. 





Rev. R. K. DIOSSY, Fuirfield do. 
Rev. F. A. SPENCER, Litchfield do. 
GEORGE M. IVES, Tolland do. 
A. B. ABBOTT, New Haven do. 


JEREMIAH H. TAYLOR, Middlesex do. 

JOHN W. GRIGGS, Windham do. 

The committee having retired, the chair 
called on the Rev. Mr. Beadle, of Hartford, to 
conduct the opening devotional exercises. 
He read the 72d Psalin, and gave out the 
hymwa commencing, 

“Come ye that love the Saviour’s name 
And joy to make it known,” 


which was sung to the good old tune “ Dun- 
dee.”’ Prayer was then offered, when the 
Nominating Committee returned and reported 
the following named gentlemen as officers for 
the 


Permanent Organization. 


JOHN D. CANDEE, New Haven, President. 


HORACE WILLIAMS, Fast Hartford, 
WM. B. JOHNSON, New Haven, 

Rey. J. H. LINDSLEY, Greenwich, 
J.C. CAULKINS, New London, 

Rey. F. A. SPENCER, New Hartford, 
Rev. W. C. WALKER, Putnam, 
JEREMIAH H. TAYLOR, Portland, 
J.N. STICKNEY, Rockville, 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Hartford, 
E. T. CLAPP, Norwich, 
A.C, ARNOLD, New London, 


A. F. ABBOTT, Waterbury, i 
Dea. P. BUTTON, Greenwich, { 
JOHN L. DENISON, Norwich, 

The report of the committee was accepted, 
and the officers named were appointed# 

On taking the chair, the President elect de- 
livered a short opening address. He expressed 
his unfeigned pleasure at the evidence he saw 
in the gathering before him, of the hold that 
the Sunday-school cause had on the hearts of 
the Connecticut people. Notwithstanding the 
troublous state of the country, the great 
cause of youthful religious instruction was 
going on as vigorously and as successfully as 
ever. He liked the idea of association in this 
good work. In organization he saw power 
and success; and he could not but hope tnat 
from such a mingling of experience and heart 
as were to be enjoyed during the sittings of 
the body, great good would result to the 
cause. After suggesting afew of the topics 
that might claim the attention of the Conven- 
tion, and urging the fullest and freest discus- 
sion and conference amoung the brethren as- 
sembled, the chair called for the reading of 
the 


Vice Presidents. 


| Seretaie, 


Business Com- 
j mittee. 


REPORT OF THE 
State Central Committee. 


The Hou. John Woodruff, of New Haven, 
then presented the following report : 


With the blessing of Almighty God, the mis- 
siosary work of the Connecticut Sabbath-Schoo! 
Teachers’ Association has been pushed vigorously, 
and without intermission, during the two years 
which have elapsed since the Central Committee 
reported to the State Convention, at Bridgeport. 
Most of the county secretaries have been active, 
persevering, and faithful. That their labor has 
not been in vain, in the Lord, the reports which 
they present will show. 

The New Haven county secretary, Mr. B. 8. 
Pardee, who, for two years, has been untiring, 
and highly successful, in the field assigned to him, 
has been called from the position he so ably fill- 
ed, to the command of a company in the Tenth 
Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers, and is about 
starting for the seat of war. While he will be 
greatly missed from the counsels aud activities of 
this association, his influence will, beyond a ques- 
tion, be felt for much good-in his new sphere, and 
he will but continue in God’s service where he 
seems just now to be most needed. 

The State missionary has been most assidu- 
oue in his exertions to organize new schools 
where needed, and to awaken churches more 
fally to their duty in behalf of the children 
about them. His services have been apparently 
entirely acceptable to pastors and people in the 
parishes he has visited, have met the unqualified 
approval of this committee, and have been 
seemingly owned of God. He will present a full 
report of his doings to this Convention. 

The following statistics for the entire field, 
made up to the Ist of September, give much 
ground for encouragement, as compared with 
those of previous years. 

The schools in the State, of al! denominations, 
number 914. Of teachers, there are 13,366. 
There are 84,697 scholars, of all ages—66,744 of 
whom are under eighteen years of age. 

The gain of schools, for the past two years, is 
128 ; of teachers, 1,204 ; of scholars, in all, 8,602; 
of scholars, under eighteen years, 8,275. The 
greatest gain has been made in Fairfield county. 





Hartford county comes next. Then comes New 
Haven county. 

The proportion of children 
eighteen years of age, now attending 
schools, is as follows, viz.: In the State at large, 
54 per cont.; in Hartford county, 62 per cent.; in 
Fairfield county, 60 per cont.;in Middlesex county, 
55 per cent.; in New Haven county, 55 per cent., 
in Litchfield county, 51 per cent; in Tolland 
county, 51 per cent.; in New London county, 46 
per cent.; in Windham county, 40 per cent. 

It is evident by the returns, that where the 
county secretaries have been most industrious, 
and the State missionary has done most labor, the 
gain has been greatest of schools, teachers, and 
scholars. Such evidence of the value of the 
work of this Association should encourage all 
engaged in it to persevere in their endeavors, and 
to slacken not their hands until all the children 
and youth of Connecticut are brought directly 
under religious instruction. “ For this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour ; 
who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.” 

Signed, Jounx Wooprvrr, 
G. F. Davis, 
A. F. Anporr. 


Reports of County Secretaries, 


The reports of the different county secre- 
taries being called for, Mr. Nelson Kingsbury, 
after a few introductory remarks, presented 
the following report for 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 


This county embraces 27 towns, and contains a 
population of 90.065. There are 152 Sabbath- 
schools, numbering 18,082 scholars, and 2,629 
teachers. Number of children in the county be- 
tween 4. and 16, 20,492; number of children be- 
tween 4 and 18, eay, 23,358; number of children 
in Sunday-schools between 4 and 18, 14,364, or 62 
per cent. Net gain ef teachers since last report, 
114; net gain of scholars, 1,578. Number of 
scholars in schools in 1858, 14,439; 1859, 16,504; 
1861, 18,082—net gain in three years, 3,643. 

There are in the county several local unions of 
Congregational schools, which are working s0 
well, that I should fail to discharge my duty did 
I not recommend them to the consideration of the 
members of this Convention. One of them em- 
braces the Congregational in West Hartford, Ken- 
sington, Rocky Hill, Wethersfield, Newington, 
Berlin, New Britain North, and New Britain 
South. Another, the Congregational schools of 
Farmington, Plainville, Unionville, Bristol, and 
Southington. The Congregational, and two Metho- 
dist schools, in East Hartford, have a similar or- 
ganization, which is working to the mutual inter- 
est of each school. 

The interest in the Sunday-school cause in this 
county las been steadily on the increase, and a 
marked improvement in the management of 
many of the schools is perceptible. The monthly 
concert of prayer has been established in a 
large proportion of the Evangelical schools, 
and these meetings are among the most interest- 
ing ones held during the month, and are exerting 
no small influence for good in the community. 
Different modes of conducting these meetings 
have been adopted, seme of which are worthy of 
commendation ; while others are, in my opinion, 
quite objectionable. Of these I may have occa- 
sion to remark more fully during the discussions 
of this Convention. 

Since our last meeting, I have endeavored to 
labor according to my ability in thie cauee, and 
have visited a large number of the schools in the 
county, have made more than one hundred public 
addresses to the congregations and schools con- 
nected with them, besides attending and address- 
ing various other Sunday. school gathorings in and 
outof the county. In these meetings I have tried 
to instruct, encourage, aud cheer those laboring 
in this good cause, as wel! as to awaken those who 
are not, to a sense of their obligation. My efforts, 
I eonfess with humility, have been feeble, and my 
work but poorly done; but such as it is I leave it 
in the hands of the great head of the Church, 
beseeching tim to bless it to the advancement of 
his glory, and the upbuilding of his kingdom in 
the world. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


Mr. H. L. Reade, secretary, presented the 
following : 


So far as my information extends, the Sunday- 
schools of the county daring 1860 and 1861 have 
been efficiently conducted, well attended, and 
cecmpared with the past, in all essential respects, 
more than usually successful. In some localities 
there has been an increase of interest, and a con- 
sequent increase of numbers: in other sections, 
where the public mind has been most intensely 
excited upon the topic that has widely and wisely 
engaged public attention, or where the inhabitants 
have, to some extent, dispersed in consequence of 
the failure to procure usual employment, there 
has been a decrease of interest and a lessened at- 
tendance. On the whole, however, there is much 
to be thankful for and little to regret. 

The largest school in the county is that con- 
nected with the Broadway Congregational church, 
in Norwich, of which Calvin G. Child is superin- 
tendent. It numbers 366 scholars, of which 120 
are over 18 years of age. 

The school of the Second Congregationa! church, 
(Dr. Bond’s) Mr. George Coit, superintendent, 
numbers 350 scholars. In conzection with this 
church there was established, something more 
than a yoar ago, in a remote and religiously des- 
titate section of the city, a mission-school. The 
records of the echooi state that the first meeting 
was notified by two ladies, who passed through 
the forbidding streets, and invited the children 
who gazed at or followed them, to come to a room 
in the neighborhood the next Sabbath for the pur- 
pose of forming a Sunday-school. A few came. 
Soon after a superintendent, Mr. Charles Spalding, 
was chosen, and within a few months the school 
numbered 118 scholars. 
church and congregation have since erected a 
beautiful chapel, whieh is fitted and filled with 
almost everything caloulated to attract the wan- 
dering outcast child within the sphere of benign 
and holy influences. 

The school connected with the Second Congre- 
gational church, New London, Hon. Henry P. 
Haven, superintendent, is among the most inte- 
resting in the cousty. It numbers 306 achoiars, 
is held in rooms admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose, is most efficiently conducted, and to all ap- 
pearances is productive of constant and great 
good. In addition to this school, Mr. Haven has 
hed under his cure for the last 25 years another, 
some three miles from the city, and two miles 
from any house of worship, which has shared 
largely io the divine blessing. Three of its 
scholars are now studying for or have entered the 
ministry, and the number of hopeful conversions 
resulting apparentiy from its infiuence, if we are 
correctly informed, may be counted by scores. 

The sehool in Ledyard (Father Tuttle’schurch), 
8. W. Moore, superintendent, embraces nine teaths 
of the church and congregation. There are 145 
scholars—56 over 18—embracing all the resident 
male members of the church except one. The 
annual celebrations of the school are most inte- 
resting and profitable occasions, and attract 
visitors of note from all the eastern sections of 
the State. 

The school connected with the Congregational 
church in Milltown numbers 73 scholars, 52 of 
whom are over 18. 

Tne Methodist Sunday school in the village of 
Uncasville, W. R. Burnham, superintendent, is 
worthy of special mention. At the commence- 
ment of its Sunday-school year, June, 1869, it 
averaged but 30 scholars, but by effurt on the part 
of officers and teachers it soon numbered 130, and 
averaged for the year83. During several months 
the time of the usual forenoon exercise was de- 
voted to the school, to which may be attributed, 
in the opinion of the superintendent, much of the 
interest and enlargement which has signalized 
the year. , 

The propriety of adopting the plan which has 
resulted so satisfactorily in connection with the 
Montville church, when practicable, we trust will 
receive due consideration by the Convention. 

The Baptist Sabbath-echool in Jewett City, 
Edwin Bennett, superintendent, has been un- 
usually successful. Various offers of prizes were 
made early in the year to those who wouid recite 


between four and 
. the S hheth 





The members of the | 


the greatest number of verses from the Bible, 
with the most gratifying results. In three months 
one girl recited 2,981, another 2,950, a boy of 
twelve the 119th psalm, and another of five 100 
verses correctly. The pastor, the Rev. N. T. Allen, 
is alwaysiathe school. He has recently succeeded 
in forming a large class of middle-aged men, which 
from their previous place of spending the interval 
of divine worship is called the “horse-shed class.” 

It may not be improper to state, as a matter of 
opinion, that labor in the same direction would 
find in almost any couniry parish, a largo if not 
promising field. 

Among the things that have largely contributed 
to the general interest of Sabbath-schools is sing 
ing by the children. One thing, however, it is 
important to observe, that with the great good 
there may come positive harm. Many of the 
hymns assert that good children will become 
angels, go to heaven, &c., without making it clear 
that none are acceptably good without a chanue 
of heart. The attention of teachers cannot be 
too strongly directed to thie point, thatia their 
conversation with their classes, they make a dis- 
tinction between the commonly accopied meavisg 
of good, and God’s definition of the sxme term. 

Another important essential element of true 
succers, is the fall apprehension of the all im- 
portant truth—that the end of all Sabbath-schoo! 
efforts is to make the child or man a Christian. 
Labor for less than this is labor comparatively 
lost—and that schooi is successful, however few 
the names upon its record, if they are all, hope- 
fully at least in process of transferment to the 
Lamb's Book of Life. 

Io cloving this report it is fit that I should say, 
that each Sabbath, with a few exceptions, since 
my appointment to this field, I have labored 
somewhere and somehow in the Sabbath-schaol 
cause. 

Daring the present ceason I have visited quite 
a portion of the county, addressing congregations 
and children upon the subjects connected with 
thie Institution. I have beer always welcomed 
by the clergymen of the county wiih a single ex- 
ception, as a co-worker, and bidden, as I left, 
God-speed. 

Of the result of 
ter judge. 

The statistics of the county are as follows :— 
Number of schools, 110: number of teachers, 
1740; number of echolars, 10,370; scholars over 
18 years, 2,413; scholars under 18 years, 7957. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY.‘ 


The secretary, Mr. Benjamin S. Pardee, who 
has resigned his position a¢ secretary to serve 
his country in the field of battle, sent in the 
following report of his labors: 


Two years have passed away since the Bridge- 
port Convention honored me with the appoint- 
ment of secretary for New Haven county. At 
that time the report of his first year’s work was 
presented by our State missionary. The state- 
ments therein made, of the spiritual destitution 
existing in many of the rural communities of our 
commonwealth startled all who heard them. 
Many doubted the correctness of this report, 
thinking that Mr. Trumbull had been misled by 
those from whom his information was obtained. 
I am free to confess that I was of this number, 
but I determined that, by the grace of God—if 
any part of this was true relative to the county 
which had been entrusted to my care—some ef- 
fort should be made to promote a better state of 
things. Accordingly, I made inquiry of pastors, 
and of Christians of all denominations, relative to 
the state of religion in their respective churches 
and towns—and it aroused my pride to receive 
this universa! testimony, that in our county every 
necessary exertion was put forth, and that no 
such destitution existed. Personal investigation, 
however, in one or two localities, soon satisfied 
mo that this testimony was incorrect, and that 
theeé giving it wets ighorait of the real condition 
of their neighborhoods. And it seemed to me 
that the moet appropriate work for your secretary 
was to enlighten the churches on the wants of 
their own parishes, by inciting them to a thorough 
canvass of their own people. Accordingly, I 
commenced a systematic course of visits to each 
town in the county, and called upon the pastors 
and superintendents—obtained the statistics of the 
present condition of schools, and showed them the 
difference between the aggregates of their Sabbath 
and theircommon-school returns. Wherethere was 
a large per cent. of non-attendants at the Sabbatb- 
school, I have usually found that there was some 
outlying village or neighborhood whose inhabi- 
tants kept away from the church and its institu- 
tions; and I have endeavored to establish the 
Sabbath-school in all such localities. There is 
great diversity in the mode of conducting schools, 
some superintendents expending all their powers, 
and working constantly for success, others moving 
through a dull routine, showing no zeal or inte- 
rest, but acting as though it were a hard but ne- 
cessary duty, and they would get through with it 
somehow. I have made a practice, when going 
to a place before unvisited, to take my seat back 
of the school, and witness the mode of procedure. 
In this way I have been enabled to see what were, 
and what were not, well conducted schools—and 
have thus obtained materials from which to ad- 
vise those connected with it as to how their 
schools might be made the medium of much 
greater good. 

Thus I have visited every town, and nearly every 
evangelical Sunday-school in the county, and I 
can testify to a uniformly kind reception and 
courteous treatment from both pastors and peo- 
ple. God has blessed my feeble efforts in this 
cause. New schools have been created, old ones 
revived—childron and adults have been brought 
into Christ’s fold through the doors of some of 
these schools, and there is to day a greater inte- 
rest in the salvation of the children of New Ha- 
von county than ever before. 

T cannot close this brief aod imperfect report 
without alluding to the eminent services of our 
State missionary, Herr, Ciay Trumbull. My 
work has been done uncer his advice and guidance, 
and by his assistance. He has always been 
prompt to answer my calls for bis presence and 
efforts, and to him, under God, is due nearly all of 
the success which has attended my endeavors. 

Tn tendering to the association this report, I 
desire to thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me two years since, and to ask your prayers that, 
in the new and untried field to which I am called, 
I may be found a manful soldier of Christ ever- 
more. 

God bless the Sabbath-schoole of Connecticut 
and all who love her children. 


The statistics of the county are, schools 
159, teachers 2575, scholars under 18 years, 
13,178, over, 3,120, in all, scholars, 16,298. 
There are in attendance in the Saboath 
schools 53 per cent. of all the children in the 
county, leaving 47 per cent. still outside. At 
the last convention not one-half of the chil- 
dren were in the Sabbath-school. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


The Rev. R. K. Diossy, secretary, presented 
the following report of his labors: 


Two years ago, at the Bridgeport Sunday- school 
Convention, I was honored by the appointment of 
Sunday. school Secretary for Fairfield county. The 
kindness of the Ataerican Sunday-School Union 
first, and afterwards the churches of my district 
enabled me to give the most of my time to the 
missionary department of Sunday-echool work, 
with the resu is here shown, though figures can 
not fully deciare them. Not only have schools 
been started in destitute places, children gathered, 
and irreligious adults brought under gospel in- 
fluences, but the churches have been stirred up, 
minisers and people, male and female, engaged 
more than ever before in personal and missionary 
effort, and our county, from one of the most des- 
titute as to Sunday-school interest, made only 
second in the State. Two years ago we had 153 
Sunday-schools; 194 are now reported, being an 
increase of 41, of which 18 were started the past 
year. Then we numbered 12,692 scholars of all 
ager, now we Lave 15,318. The increase in 1860 
being 1,271. In 1861, 1,355. In two years, 
2.626. Daring the past year 17 towns have gained 
1,714, and 6 have lost 359 scholars. The sum- 
mary of statistics shows, Sunday-schools, 194; 





these labors, others can the bet- 





officers and teachers, 2,536; scholars, 15,318; over 
18, 1,967 ; children in the county between ages of 





4 and 18, 21,327; in Sunday-school of same, 
13,351; not in Sunday-school, 8,212. The deno- 
minational statistics are as follows: 


Sunday-schools. Scholars. over 18. 

Methodist Episcopal, 89 3,520 552 
Congregational, 36 4,447 793 
Episcopalian, 32 2,573 45 
Baptist, 15 1,094 144 
Roman Catholic, ll 986 45 
Methodist Protestant, 4 181 56 
Presbyterian, 2 192 16 
Christian Cong.. 2 72 12 
Universalists, 2 63 4 
Disciples, 1 50 10 
Union or Mission, 50 2,139 290 

194 15,318 1,967 


I have visited 109 of the above, and addressed 
106, have addressed the congregations on Sab- 
bath of 72 churches, viz : 27 Congregational, 26 
Methodist Episcopal, 13 Baptist, 4 Methodict Pre- 
testant, and 2 Christian Congregationaliste, besides 
35 Uaion or Mission Sunday-schools, with a 

ge number of District schools and other gathe- 
igs of children and adults during the week. 

More or less of Sunday-school labor has been 
bestowed in every town, in a number of districts, 
visiting from house to house, distributing tracts, 
Bibles, garments, &e, &c. 

A it deal of this work has been done under 
the direction, or with the aid of Mr. Trumbull, the 
State Sunday school Missiovary, who bas mede 
frequent visits to the county; end much is due to 
the pastors and churches, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and latterly to our faithful town 
Sunday-school secretaries, who are doing excellent 
service. It will readily be believed that with this 
work bas come the promised blessing to our work 
and labor of love in the Lord, and that the past 
season has been unusually fruitful in conversions 
from the Sunday-school. May the Good Shepherd 
of the sheep, who dearly loves the lambs, and 
folds them in his arms, continue to us his blessing. 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


Deacon Stephen S. Baldwin reported for 
his county as follows: 








There are 25 towns in the county, with 117 
Evangelical schools, 1,419 teachers, and 8,875 
scholars. 2028 are over 18 years, and 6,307 are 
under. While there may ve a diminution in some 
schoola, others have more than doubled, and in 
the aggregate there has beon a gain, during 
the past two years, of 1.200 scholars. The dews 
of divine grace have also descended on North 
Canaan, North Cornwall, Warren, and Kent, and 
drops of mercy on some others. But in most 
localities it has been a season of seed time rather 
than harvest. Mission schools have been estab 
lished, through which the gospel has been carried 
to the ignorant and destituw. 

The repert refers to the Sabbath school 
concert a@ an interesting and profitable exer- 
cise as it has been adopted in many of the 
schools. It takes the place, in many of the 
churches, of the afternoon service, and at- 
tracts the largest audiences, and is the most 
interesting meeting of the month. The report 
also speaks of many teachers and scholars carried 
away by death, and urges greater diligence and 
faithfulness in those who are left behind to fill 
their places. Litchtield county is better repre- 
sented at this Convention than at any previous 


one. 
WINDHAM COUNTY. 
Mr. H. L. Danielson, secretary, reported : 


During the last year ond a half, I visited about 
three-fourths of the schools in my county, and by 
addresses labored, as I was able, to encourage the 
superintendents and teachers in the good work, 
giving them something of my experience of now 
nearly forty years labor in the Sunday-school 
cause, as teacher and superintendent. I can truly 
say that I enjoyed these visits, and am happy in 
believing that the Lord blessed my feeble efforts. 
I was most cordially received by the pastors and 
schools. I think I can truly say I love this work 
more and more the longer I am engaged init. I 
have received reports from 45 schools, but a num- 
ber of our schools have net yet reported. From 
these 45 reports, there are 3,873 scholars, and 
626 teachers and officers, making a total of 4,399. 
Our State missionary will make a more full report 
of Windham county. 

Mr. Danielson also stated, that in his labors he 
had visited one prominent school, but did not find 
the pastor about, and, on inquiry, learned that he 
took no interest in the school, visiting it not more 
than twice in a year. Addressing the school, the 
secretary talked very plainly, as his age warrant- 
ed, and told them that he had found some pastors 
who were only acting upon half a commission, 
for the good shepherd had bid his ministers to 
“ feed the lambs,” before they fed the sheep. A 
few weeks after, the pastor met him, took him 
cordially by the hand, and said, “I want you to 
come again to our school. I heard of your visit 
before. I have been a great sinner in this Sun- 
day-school work, and I believe God has used you 
in my conversion. I thank you for your labor of 
love.” This pastor, one of the ablest in Connec- 
ticut, is now superintendent of his school; they 
cannot get him out of the school. 

The secretary of the county has given up his 
commission, because a school which he formerly 
superintended and built up, had recently been de- 
clining, and had called loudly for his return to 
his former post. He has been successful in reviv- 
ing it once more. Windham county, though one 
of the small ones, is alive on the Sunday-school 
question. They have some most excellent schools. 
Sunday-school concerts are growing to be a more 
and more interesting and attractive feature of the 


work. 
TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Mr. E. B. Preston, secretary, made an in- 
tereSting verbal report of the condition of the 
cause in his field. Tolland county is the 
smallest, geographically and numerically, bav- 
ing but 13 towns, with a population of only a 
little over 20,000. The leading interest is that 
of woolen manufacture. There are but few 
towns of any considerable size, and no cities 
at ali. Rockville and Vernon are the largest 
towns. In consequence of this, and also be- 
cause of their limited railroud facilities for 
speedy and close communication, the work in 
this field had felt the need of large centres, 
gathering points, for the concentrating of 
effort, and the mingling of counsel, so help- 
ing to the cause. They had, therefore, had 
no county conventions, but in lieu of them he 
felt sure that the schools had been well cared 
for by their superintendents. Owing to the 
state of things described, the secretary thought 
the need of mission-schools, as such, was 
done away, as all who attended the schcols 
gathered in two places in the small centres. 
There was but one migsion-school in the 
county, belonging to the Congregational 
church at Ellington, and it numbers five 
teachers, and twenty scholars, of whom ten 
are adults, The secretary spoke with plea- 
sure of the ministerial co-operation and sym- 
pathy extended to him in hislabors. He also 
referred to a school in the town of Mansfield, 
established under great difficulties, the first 
that had been established by Mr. Trumbull in 
his labore in the State, as Sunday-school mis- 
sionary. A recent visit of the secretary to 
the school, found it in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and exerting a most salutary influence 
ou the whole community. The speaker also 
referred to another visit he had made with 
the State missionary, during his early tours, 
to the town of Union. Thisis one of the re- 
mote corners of the county, and seldom reach- 
ed, except by extra effort. To use the speak- 
er’s language, “‘ We met a cordial reception 
from the pastor of the only church in the 
place. A meeting was appointed. It was a 
delightful gathering, a precious season. But 
we were surprised to be informed by the pas- 
tor, that our advent into his town was the first 
mission of the kind for a period of twenty- 
five years! One Sabbath-school man had 
crossed the border, and he had been up there 
pursuing his work with Christian faithful- 





nese and zeal as best he could, but in al! that 


time had been without the slightest encou- 
ragement from any other laborer in the field.” 
Tolland county had given many volunteers 
to the army, and the schools had suffered 
quite a diminution in numbers, by enlist- 
ments. In one school, which the speaker 
superintended, an entire class of 20 went in 
a body and enlisted in a German regiment at 
New York, and are now at Fortress Monroe. 
They still consider themselves members of the 
scbool, and keep up a weekly communication 
with the superintendent, in which they write 
freely of their religious feelings and experien- 
ces and thoughts in camp life. 

The number of schools in the county is 41, 
a gain of 2; teachers, 610; scholars, 4,314, of 
which 1,474 are over 18 years. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Mr. Tra Gardiner, secretary, reported 64 
schools in his field, with 1,033 teachers and 
6,010 scholars, 1,252 of them over 18 years. The 
cause, generally, has progressed. There is a 
more intense and more favorable feeling for 
the work than ever heretofore. In some 
places, to be sure, were found those staid, old 
fashioned people, whe feared to go beyond 
the beaten track; but itis not so general'y. 
Many, most of the pastors, have warm hearts 
in the cause. They love to be in the good 
work, and are not only occasionally, but con- 
stantly in the Sabbath. schoo) themselves, and 
invite and urge their people to attend. 
At the suggestion of the Business Commit- 
tee, the reinnining time of the session was 
spent in hearing voluntary 


Miscellaneous Reports, 


from superintendents sud others, interesved 
in the work in their locality. 

Deacon P. Button, town secretnry of Green- 
wich, first obtained the floor. He remarked 
that he was connected with the Second Con- 
gregational church, which bad formed four 
branch schools, within the last two years, in 
districts where it was believed no such schools 
could be started. One of these has 35 scho- 
lars and another 55 in attendance. One school 
was started by a Indy in a district school- 
house, three and a half miles from their 
centre school, which increased until] there 
were some 106 in the room, and 20 outside 
not able to get in, and that in a district where 
there was no church, and nine-tenths went 
nowhere, and would not have gone into « 
church or school had they not carried it to 
them. The speaker stood up, with his class, 
during all the session of the school, for ten 
weeks, until they could get a room large 
enough to accommodate all the scholars. 
They now have a little chapel paid for, which 
holds 200, and they have 140 scholars. This 
school was aided by the Rev. S. B. S. Bissell, 
pastor of the Greenwich church, formerly 
Secretary of the American Sunday-School 
Union. One school had been started at the 
steamboat dock, during the past two years. 
The members of the church take hold of 
the work and are doing good there. The 
church members were enlisted in this mis- 
sion work by the pastor, who, three years 
ago, brought the subject before his people, 
requested the appointment of a committee to 
visit the families where it had always been 
thought that a branch school could not be 
formed. They at first reported unfavorably, 
that it was of no use to try, that all the chil- 
dren either attended the centre school, or 
were of Roman Catholic parentage. But 
some, not yet satisfied, went to work, and 
soon formed a flourishing school of forty 
scholars. The speaker remarked that they 
preferred the name of “branch” to that of 
“mission school,’ as it seemed to imply a 
closer connection with the parent church, and 
left no room with parents or children for the 
idea ofa ragged or charity schoo). Much of 
the success of the Greenwich schools was 
owing to the monthly concert, which once a 
month took the place of the afternoon church 
service. By these concerts, a missionary 
spirit had been largely imparted and che- 
rished among the scholars. 

The Rey. F. A. Spencer, of New Hartford, 
desired only to relate one cheering fact. It 
was of a parish bordering on Litchfield 
county, that was reported at a state conven- 
tion, five years ago, to be going into gradual 
but certain decay aud ruin. Because of such 
a sad representation, the State missionary 
was excited to visit the place, to see what 
could be done for this seemingly bopeless 
case. Sure enough, he found it, in all its 
desolation—the church building rotting into 
ruins. Now, in consequence of the inspira- 
tion of such visits from good Sunday-school 
men, that church has been revived. They 
now have a young minister, full of zeal for 
God and souls. The old church has been 
repaired, the old pulpit has been torn out, 
it is beautiful now, outside and inside, and 
though small, it is one of the prettiest houses 
of worship inall the State. It has, moreover, 
been surrounded with evergreen trees, and 
lately a pretty fence has closed it in. The 
church is now in a full tide of prosperity. 

The Rey. Dr. Lindsley, of Greenwich, to 
encourage the faithless, referred to the re- 
marks of his colleague, Mr. Button, and to 
like facts in regard to the North church of his 
town, which had established and supported 
two branch schools, although the church it- 
self was small, and just able to support the 
gospel, by great effort. The plea that these 
out- districts were inaccessible, was not esta- 
blished by fact, and only evinced great want 
of faith. 

The Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Bethel, reported 
that his own church was largely interested 
and engaged in Sabbath-school work. His 
young men took eager hold. They had formed 
four out-district scuools, three in their town 
and one in Newtown. Much of this aggres- 
sive missionary labor was performed by his 
people, and with encouraging results. One 
member of his church had gone some four 
miles from the centre every Sabbath during the 
summer, and held meetings, partly of the na- 
ture of 1 Sabbath-school and a prayer meet 

ing, which were greatly prized and largely 
attended by the people in the neighborhood. 
The pastor had himself gone over at times to 
preach for them. 

The Rev. D. Henry Miller, of Meriden, re- 
marked that only about one-seventh of the 
population of Meriden was in the Sabbath- 
school. Within a few weeks past « good 
brother had gone into West Meriden, » reli- 
giously barren locality, and commenced a 
school in his own house, which increased in 
attendance and interest so that he was obliged 
to look about him to find some other place to 
assemble. There happened to be there what 
was formerly built for a rolling-mill, but the 
experiment of the mill proving a big failure, 
the owners were about to sell tae property 
fora distillery. A good Sunday-school man, 
however, stepped in and bought the premises 
for $1,000, fitted it up for a place of worship, 
and the rolling mill now has gathered in it 
every Sabbath a nice little school of 55 as 
attentive and interested children as can be 
found. A marked influence has been exerted 
on the whole district. A little girl has been 
brought in, seven years old, who for the first 
time entered a place of worship, and that 
within three miles of the centre of Meriden. 





Deacon John Wiard, of Plainville, thought 
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one great want of the Sunday-school cause 
in the State was the full sympathy of the 
churches. His own school had reached a 
high degree of prosperity just because the 
church sympathized heart and soul with it. 
Last year they numbered 380, 129 of them 
adults, and 193, more than one-half of the 
scholars, are professors of religion. One cause 
of success has also been the prompt, punc- 
tual attendance of the teachers. Our oldest 
teacher, aged 75 years, has not been absent 
once for nearly four years. During the past 
8 years in which the speaker had been super- 
intendent, of 97 who had united with the 
church on profession of their faith, all but 
six were connected with the school. 

At this point, just at the close of the ses- 
sion, the Chairman surprised the Convention 
by relating a conversation he had had with a 
young man, twenty-four years of age, son of 
church-going parents, and who had lived all 
his life in Connecticut. He remarked to the 
speaker: “I suppose the account of this war 
will some day all be in the Bible.” “Why 
what do you mean?” was the astonished 
query. ‘Don’t you know, really, that the 
Bible was made centuries ago, and is now 
complete?” ‘Yes, but they are making new 
ones all the while,” was his answer, in igno- 
rant sincerity. He actually supposed that 
great events occurring in the world would at 
some time or other all be combined or grouped 
together in the Bible! Somebody wag re- 
sponsible for that young man’s religious edu- 
cation. 

After singing part of the hymn, 


‘‘ Be ours the bliss in wisdom’s way 
Te guide the untutored youth,” 


the Convention was dismissed with the bene- 
diction by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin. 


SECOND SESSION, 


Tuesday Evening. 


YONVENTION re-assembled at 7 o’clock in 

the Second Congregational church (Rev. 
Dr. Bond’s). The house was full. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Lindsley, and after an 
opening hymn, the State missionary, Mr. H. 
C. TRUMBULL, presented the following re- 
port: 





State Missionary’s Report. 


‘hree years have passed since, on request of 
the Association to which I report to night, the 
American Sunday School Union commissioned 
me to look after the interests of needy children 
in Connecticut. 

On the Ist of September, 1858, I entered upon 
my duties. Twelve months later, at the State 
convention in Bridgeport, I presented the reeult 
of my first year’s observation and labor. At that 
time it seemed plainly my duty to disclose the 
whole truth concerning the field assigned me, 
without attempting to conceal aught of ite barren- 
nese, or of the obstacles to its satisf 
tion 

I reported less than one-half of the children 
and youth in the State as under even nominal! re- 
ligious instruction. I told of closed sanctuaries 
and torpid churches; of Sabbath-schools devoid 
of interest, ond of those diminishing in numbers ; 
of common schools without the Bible, and of 
children ignorant of its teachings; of prayerless 
districts, and of heathen villages. And these 
spiritual desolations I asserted to be, not chiefly 
in the manufacturing districts nor in the large 
centres; not with the Roman Catholics and foreign- 
ers in greatest measure; but more generally in 
the farming neighborhoods of rural communities ; 
between parishes; om the borders of country 
towns, throughout the commonwealth. 

The statements thus made were 80 in conflict 
with existing opinione as to the condition of 
affairs in this land of steady habits, that it was 
by no means surprising they were received with 
much reluctance, and with even more or ilese 
doubt as to their literal correctness. But, inves- 
tigations that followed corroborated the assertions 
of the report in question, and it was fully verified, 
ere long, by the detail of facts and figures, gath- 
ered in an evangelistic canvass of the same field, 
by the oldest and most numerous denomination of 
Christians in our State. 

The destitutions referred to have not yet been 
all relieved. It is stil) true, that 56,800 of those 
between four and eighteen years of age, in Con- 
necticut, are without the pale of Sabbath-school 
instruction; that many of them have never heard 
of a Sabbath-school, while far more, without the 
means of conveyance to, are at such a distance 
from existing schools, that they cannot be expect- 
ed to attend uniess an organized effort to gather 
them with public teams is made, or new schools 
are started conveniently near them. It is still 
true that many of the Sabbath-schools which 
figure encouragingly in denominational statistics 
are suspended during all of the winter, or a 
portion of the summer, and are, at any season, 
#0 poorly cared for as to be little else than a form, 
hardly more than w farce. It is still true that 
church edifices belonging to evangelical dex omi- 
nationge, in eligible fields for religious effort, other- 
wise unoccupied, stand closed and neglected. It 
ig still true that but few towns in Connecticut are 
without districts of heathenism, of greater or less 
extent, for the evangelization of which special 
and peculiar effurt is demanded of the Christian 
church. It is still true that destitution is greatest, 
degradation is lowest, spiritual wastes are most 
extensive, and the number of heathen is largest 
in the country, not in the city; with Americane, 
not with foreigners; among nominal Protestants, 
not among Romanisis. 

While, however, thus much can be said with 
truth, it may be added, gratefully, to the praise of 
him who strengtheneth and hath helped us, that 
as a State we are not where nor as we were, but 
that, month by month, we have made marked and 
delightful progress. 

When J entered upon my work, a careful can- 
vass of the entire state showed of all denomina- 
tions 749 Sabbath-schools, comprising 11,500 
teachers and 69,935 scholars, of whom 52,454 
were under eighteen years of age. Full 63,250, 
or 55 per cent. of the whole number of those be- 
tween four and eighteen in the State, were ectirely 
unreached by religious instruction. Moreover, of 
the whole number of schools, probably not less 
than one-fourth were in the habit of suspending 
their sessions for the winter months. 

Now, after three years of effort, there appear to 
have been, on-the first of last month, at least 914 
Sabbath schools, with 13,366 teachers, and in all 
84,697 scholars, or 66,744 of those under eighteen. 
Only 46 per cent. of those from four to eighteen 
are now out of the Sabbath-school, while not 
above one-sixth of tho schools adhere to winter 
vacations 

Thus it seems that since the inauguration by 
this association of direct missionary endeavor in 
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behalf of the children of Connecticut, there has 
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come a gain to our Sabbath-school force of | 
165 schools, of 1,866 teachers, of 14,290 scholars 
younger than eighteen, or of 14,762 of all 


This work is, also, worthy of confidence, be- 


cause 
It has aroused inactive churches to their legiti 


ages. Although the population of the State | mate employment. 


tderably i 





has 


ants to the whole number of children and youth 
is greater now than then by at least 9 per cent. 
And, meantime, probably 60 of the schools have 
extended their sessions through a portion of the 
year previously unimproved. 

That much of the progress noted is attributable, 
instrumentally, to the labors of this Association, 
through its several representatives, can be shown 


beyond a question by statistics at command. The 
value of such efforts as the county secretaries put 
forth has been already indicated in their reports 
presented to this Convention at its afternoon ses- 


d within the period 
named, the proportion of Sabbath-school attend: ; 


The hope of the world is the church of Christ. 
No satisfactory substitute in the work of home 
| evangelization can be furnished for the organiza- 
tion of believers in the local field. Other agencies 
are valuable only as they stimulate the churches 
to effort; instruct them in modes of action, or 
temporarily supply their deficiency, in cases of 
urgent need, 

Within three years, the statistics gathered, the 
appeals made, the information imparted, and the 
actual labor performed by this Association, have— 
as the record shows—brought out members from 
at least 125 Connecticut churches to provide for 
religious destitutions in the borders of their seve- 


sion, For my own part, it may be proper to say, | ral fields; have induced, also, forty churches to 
in rendering an account of stewardship to those | continue their care of children uninterruptedly 
who are entitled to consider and direct my move- | through the year, instead of abandoning them on 
ments, that in the three years ending September | the first frost,—and many others to give greater 
Ist, I did more or less service in 146 of our 162 | prominence to the children’s services and cause; 
towns; travelling, in pursuance of my mission, | to establish the monthly Sabbath-school concert; 


more than 29,000 miles within the State; visiting | to enlarge the library; to improve the place of traveler almost faints by the way. 


or meeting at union gatherings 453 Sabbath- | meeting, and even—in some localities—to give a 
schools, of ten denominations; re-visiting some | ful} half day to the Sabbath-school exercise. 


300 of these; delivering 734 addresses, and 


It may be safely asserted, without fear of con- 


writing—with some clerical assistance—3,875 let- | tradiction from the well informed, that in never a 


ters. In the same time I secured, in person or by 
proxy, the organization of sixty new Sabbath- 
schools, comprising some 325 teachers and 2,200 
scholars. And this, in addition to what I was 


single instance have the labors of this Association 
lifted a burden of responsibility from the local 
church; but that, on the contrary, they have in- 
variably tended, as far as they were at all effec- 


enabled to do in arousing local churches to the | tive, to increase the zeal and usefulness of the 


gathering of children to, and the improvement 
and extension of, existing schools. 


Figures give, of course, but a partial view of 


such a work as that to which Iam called Much 
of my labor cannot be shown on paper, or in 


church, and to extend its area of influence and 
action. 

The local churches are more and more appre- 
ciating the importance of the part assigned them 
in the work of winning a world to Christ, and 


words. I have walked many miles in the careful | many of them, long inactive, are coming forward 
canvass of remote and needy districts; visiting | to their proper position in the host of the Lord’s 


much from house to house; praying ia godless | anointed. 


God speed the day when they shall 


families ; distributing religious reading, and say- | all do their whole duty, and fill their whole field ; 
ing, as I might, a word for Christ, where his name | when there shall be neither place nor call for the 


was seldom spoken reverently. I have solicited 


scholars, and sought out teachers ; have held meet- 
ings in halls and school-houses, in factory rooms, 
farm kitchens, and out of doors. I have striven 
to arouse inactive churches ; to enlist more hearti- 
ly the sympathy of pastors; to inform or en- 
courage inexperienced or desponding teachers, and 





to remove d obstacles or objections to 
the cause I love. I have arranged and attended 
conventions : ‘isted d inati issi 
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bodies, or evangelization committees, in their de- 
partment of the common work ; have been often 
at ecclesiastical gatherings; have written in be- 
half of the cause for the public prints to the ex- 
tent of at least one hundred ordinary newspaper 
columns; have gathered and arranged Sabbath- 
school statisiics, and compiled much important 
matter bearing upon the subject of my mission, 
for future and permanent reference. 

In addition to the work thus noted, I have, by 
way of recreation, and on request of the society 
at whose charges I labor, occasionally left the 
Connecticut work for special, but similar, service 
elsewhere. In this way, I have been on Sabbath- 
school missions into seven other States ; traveling 
over 6,000 miles; making thirty-three public ad- 
dresses, and securing the organization of half a 
dozen new schools, and the considerable enlarge- 
ment of others. 

To show that my whole time has been occupied 
in the duties of my position, it is perhaps sufii- 
cient to remnurk, that for every week in the three 
years of my service, I have averaged of Sabbath- 
schoo! work, 225 miles traveled; five schools 
visited ; five addresses made, and twenty-five let- 
ters written; while the schools organized have 
averaged nearly two a month. 

Including what is shown to have been directly 
accomplished by the county secretaries, it appears 
that within three years, this Association has, 
through its several representatives, secured the 
formation of at least ninety new Sabbath-schools, 
and enlisted into schools—new and old—f1'l 900 
teachers, and 6,500 scholars; and, beside this, the 
many other services already indicated. 

Truly, this is a record to gladden every heart, 
and to call forth the liveliest emotions of grati- 
tude from all who love Christ, or love their fel- 
lows. It is the record of a work which must 
stand approved ; because 

Ithas provided for the religious necessities of 
precious souls, 

OF the 63,000 Connecticut youth, who three 
years since could offer incense only “ to the Un- 
known God,” 6,500 have, by this agency, been 
brought to have declared unto them the God whom 
they should worship, and the Saviour whom they 
should trust. 

If the exchange of one soul for the whole 
world would be profitless, and if the holy Scrip- 
tures are able, through faith, to make souls “ wise 
unto salvation,” what fitting estimate can be put 
upon an agency leading so many young immortals 
to the systematic study of “the commandment” 
which is “ pure, enlightening the eyes,” “ the tes- 
timony” which is “ sure, making wise the simple,” 
and “ the law,” which is “‘ perfect, converting the 
soul” ? 

Again, thie work is to be highly considered ; be- 
cause 

It has done incaleulable service to the entire com- 
munity. 

Irreligion is an expensive nuisance in human 
society. It is the prolific parent of pauperism 
and crime. On the contrary, “godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things, having the promise of the 
life which now is,” as well as “ of that which is to 
come.” This Association has greatly promoted the 
material interests of our Commonwealth, by up-lift- 


ing, in so brief a period, 80 many embryo citizens, 
from the barbarizing influences which led them 
only to prey upon, or to burden the public, into 
the privileges of an enlightened Christianity, by 
which they are induced “‘to maintain good works 


for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful.” 


Moreover, patriotism is the legitimato offspring 
of piety, and, in this hour of our nation’s peril, 
no class are so loyal, so prompt, so brave, or re- 


liable as Bible students and Christian men. Two 
of the’ best county ies this A iati 





has ever called into service, are now in command 


Sabbath-school missionary to plead or labor for 
neglected and perishing little ones, in a New 
England State. 

Finally, this work may receive all praise, be- 
cause 

It has had the commendation of Christ and has 
tended to the glory of God. 

He who said, “whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me,” has not 
failed to smile approval, as this Association has 
received 6,000 little ones in his name, to be 
brought up in his “ nurture and admonition.” 

Many of these, thus received, with others who 
love them, have—within three years—appreciated, 
as never before, the true value of “ pure and un- 
detiled religion,” appropriately manifested in the 
work of this Association, and in consequence are 
now ready with grateful hearts to “glorify your 
Father which is in heaven,” “which worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his good pleasure,” 
and who herein is “ glorified that ye bear much 
fruit.” 

Thus much of the past of this Association. Its 
work has provided for the religious necessities of 
precious souls; has done incalculable service to 
the entire community ; has promoted the spiritual 
health and vigor of individual Christians partici- 
pating in it; has aroused inactive churches to their 
legitimate employment; has had the commenda- 
tion of Christ, and ‘aas tended to the glory of God. 
Of the same works in the present, it may be said, 
that it was never more successful than now, in 
these days of civil commotion and strife. Never 
before were there so many schools, scholars or 
teachers, such signs of uniform outward pros- 
perity, or as ready and efficient laborers for both 
old fields and new in our commonwealth. 

Probably no state of the indivisible American 
Union can show, in proportion to its whole popu- 
lation, 80 many children and youth under, or so 
few outside of direct Christian instruction, as does 
Connecticut to-night. Perhaps no portion of the 
globe, of like extent, is better cared for, reli- 
giously, than the field assigned to us in the Pro- 
vidence of God. 

For the future, the friends of this Association 
may have bright hope, if they will but, in reliant 
faith, continue the work in which “hitherto 
hath the Lord helped.” But it behooves them 
to remember that “there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave,” 
whither all are hastening, therefore they must 
provide speedily for the multitude of children still 
unreached in our State, whose souls are as pre- 
cious, whose necessities are as great, and whose 
danger is as imminent, as any of those cared for 
in the days already passed. 


At the conclusion of the report, which was 
listened to with the profoundest attention, 
the chairman introduced 

The Rev. J. D. King, of Manchester Station, 
in the Providence Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference, who addressed the assembly. He felt 
unworthy to speak in behalf of such a cause. 
He had been intensely interested in the re- 
port just read, not so much in the thrilling 
thoughts and facts it contained as in what 
was suggested, not uttered. The conclusion 
of the whole matter was just this: it is a 
great work. And this greatness depended 
more than all on the simple fact of the great- 
ness of childhood. It is natural to esteem 
things great and powerful because of their 
physical magnitude. The manifestations of 
the natural forces suggest greatness. The 
ocean lashed into fury by the storm is terrible 
in its greatness. But in the little child lies 
the germ of power that will control the ocean, 
that will lay the hand upon his mane, will 
sport with his feathery waves, or explore his 
dark depths and bring up his secret treasures. 
This power, silent, latent, though none the 
less mighty, is, in the fullness of time, to 
come forth to found empires or to destroy 
them; more, to save souls, or to ruin them. 
Therefore, the importance of the Sunday- 
school work, which is the agency, under God, 
to direct this mighty moral power. The Sun- 
day-school teacher is seeond only to the mi- 
nister of the gospel, and labors in the same 
cause, though in a different and no less im- 
portant department. Now, admitting the 
greatness of the work, it must follow that, as 
in all great enterprises, it must be undertaken 
deliberately; and this requires time. The 
Sunday-school work demands time. In many 





of military companies, raised for the defence of | places it does not receive it. The time it 
our endangered nationality. And there isreason| now receives is grudgingly given. The 
to believe that at least 1,500 of the Conneoticut | Speaker pleaded for more time. He rebearsed 


soldiers, at present under arms, are directly from 


the Sabbath school, while a multitude of our 


youth, who, three years since, were growing up in 
ignorance of both law and gospel, are, through 


the work of this Association, being put in mind to 


“obey magistrates,” and instructed that “the 


powers that be are ordained of God,” and that 
“whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, re- 


sisteth the ordinance of God.” Viewed even in 
the light of political economy alone, this work is 


both profitable and important. 
Moreover it is valuable, because 


the difficulties he had encountered in his own 
experience as a pastor, in reconciling his du- 
ties in the church and the school, both seem- 
ing imperative, and yet, as custom had fixed 
it, both appearing incompatible, except at the 
expense of time he needed for rest. He felt 
the importance of a good school in main- 
taining & prosperous church, and desired ear- 
nestly to Jabor in the children’s field with his 
brethren. He concluded his appeal by the 
suggestive inquiry: “If childhood is great, 
and sublime in its greatness ; if there is such 
a responsibility involved in the direction of 
its energies; if the work requires time and 


It has promoted the spiritual health and vigor | attention—if these things are so, then, in the 


of individual Christians participating ‘in it. 


name of the eternal interests of the number- 


Too many professed believers are suffering less souls coming upon the stage of action, 


under spiritual scurvy, from prolonged inactivity 
and exclusive feed on a stale experience and 
a salted bope. The Asseciation, therefore, which 


in the name of our country’s destiny, in 
the name of God, what right have we, as 
adults, seltishly to gormandize the best and 
richest time, and give to the children only 


has, within three years, brought hundreds of | the crumbs?” 


these invalids from the wards of the church hos- 


The children did not receive at the hands 


pitals to active exercise in the fresh air of the | Of Christians the attention that their intrinsic 


mission field, and to the full supply of that | 80ul-worth demanded. 
nourishment which is found in doing the will of 
their heavenly Father, and being made partakers 


He labored for the 
souls of all, but it seemed to him often, when 
preaching to aged sinners, that it was much 
like watering dead stumps of trees and 


of him whose “flesh is meat indeed,” and whose | flowers, expecting to bring them to beautiful 
“blood is drink indeed,” is surely priceless as a | life and growth. They were not like the ten- 


sanitary agency in the Redeomer’s Kingdom. 





der herb and bud. Their souls had been 











seared and blighted by the fires of lust, and 
the cold frosts of skepticism and infidelity. 
; But youth was a hopeful time, and ought to 
be improved to the glory of God, and the sal- 
vation of the children. The speaker eulo- 
gized the work of Sunday-school teachers, 
bade them God speed in their work, which 
angels might covet, and assured them that 
pastors sympathized with them, and above all 
that the Saviour of the little ones was with 
them to bless their labors. 

After singing, the Chair introduced the 
Rev. Dr. Beadle, of Hartford, to the audience. 
He referred to the significant fact, manifesting 
the love of noble men and women for a noble 
cause, that so many could come together and 
sit quietly down in loving counsel, for three 
days, when our whole country was in travail 
for liberty, and a conflict was waging which 
might call them at any moment to mourn the 
loss of loved ones, who had bared their 
breasts to the strife. 

On a beautiful mountain island in the 
tropics, luxuriant in its growth of trail- 
ing vines, and majestic palms, the sun yet 
shone in all the burning splendor of his 
tropical course; so that the unshielded 
But a 
little path directs to a gorge in the mountain 
side, and as he wanders to its entrance, he 
passes in under the grateful shade, and sits 
down in the sweet, cool quiet. Just so it 
seemed these Sunday-school laborers, had 
come in here, in convention, to rest under the 
shadow of the Almighty from the heat of 
hnman passion raging in the land, from the 
dust and thunder of artillery, and the noise 
of groaning and lamentation, to think about 
little children. Truly the interest they had 
assembled to promote was all absorbing in 
importance, The Sunday-school seemed to 
him to bethe little postern gate through which 
God is going to march his armies to the con- 
quest of the world; perhaps it was the little 
handful of corn that God shook over the 
mountains, by which he will make the whole 
earth to shake, by and by, like Lebanon. The 
speaker loved the Sabbath-school, it lay like 
a glowing coal on his heart; he loved it as 
his own household; and more than all, that 
special department of it, the mission-school, 
which seemed to him to follow more imme- 
diately in the footsteps of Jesus, in its 
work of seeking and saving the lost. Some 
pastors seemed to be jealous of the Sun- 
day-echool, thinking it untried and new, 
and not knowing whereto its influence 
might grow. They appear to regard it as 
a sort of “third estate,” as they call it 
in France, an outside or lobby influence, 
which was building up a great wall between 
it and the church. Well, this “third estate” 
has for fifty years been sending its 


! 
‘ 


dian vessel. After the first voyage the mate 
wrote word to the school that he was one of 
the best boys in his position that he ever 
knew. The last time the epeaker went to New 
York he saw the boy. The vessel was load- 
ing a cargo for the West Indies. In the 
presence of the speaker the mate called the 
boy and said to him, “Henry, I am going to 
New Haven, this atternoon, and will not be 
back till Monday. I want you to take the 
whole charge of loading the vessel. Give a 
receipt for every article you take on board, 
and render the account to me on my return.” 
Unbounded confidence was reposed in the 
faithfulness and ability of this boy, so lately 
in the low and degraded walks of life. The 
mission-school had saved him. 

Mr. Kimball, of New Haven, reported from 
the First Methodist school in his city, It 
numbers 510 teachers and gcholars. Average 
Attendance, 307. Bible-classes, 11. Other 
classes, 51. The number in the Bible-classes, 
all over 18 years, is 120; in the infant class, 
150, There are 1,500 volumes in the library. 
During the year there were 12 conversions, 
20 had gone from the school as volunteers in 
the army—one captain, three lieutenants and 
two sergeants. The general interest of the 
school was never greater than now. One 
means of maintaining it is the social meetings 
held by the teachers, at different residences, 
where they meet weekly, to get acquainted 
with each other and to study the lesson. They 
try, if possible, to hold these meetings at the 
houses of those who before had never shown 
much interest or sympathy in the school, and 
they are always after sure of his co-operation. 
Personal visitation of the scholars had also 
prospered the school. 

Mr. Rowe, of Farmington, represented the 
school connected with the Rev. Dr. Porter's 
Congregational church. It numbers over 200 
scholars, with 35 teachers. The great object 
which seemed to be prominent among them, 
was to bring the scholars to Christ, as they 
had again and again been warned of the 
fleeting opportunities for their work. Not long 
before, four of their youth had been taken 
away from them, three in a most sudden and 
startling manner, and they felt the importance 
of the day time, for the night had so suddenly 
come upon those beloved, shutting out all 
further labor for their souls. A monthly con- 
cert, in which the youngest scholars take 
part, was a useful exercise to the school. 
They had added also to their number by dis- 
tricting the town and making certain ones 
responsible for the neglected children of the 
Sunday-school age. 

Mr. Stevens, of Stamford, represented a 
union mission-school, having Methodist and 
Baptist teachers, while the home school was 





to the legislature all over New England. This 
“third estate” embraced a mighty class whose 
power had always told on the world. The 
Sunday-school moulded and restrained and 
directed its power. An eminent English 
statesman had said that in the fearful period 
of the French revolution, when England 
heaved as that terrible storm-cloud passed 
over the political heavens, the Sunday-school 
was the salvation of the kingdom. And so 
it was. And soit has been and shall be in 
America. The speaker then alluded to the 
many who had gone from Connecticut Sab- 
bath-schools to defend the flag and maintain 
the life of their country. Fourteen had gone 
from his own school; and from a school in 
his city twenty pupils had gone and several 
teachers, among them the noble Lyon, who 
had died at his post. 

In conclusion the speaker effectively illus- 
trated the great power that lay in the seem- 
ingly feeble agency of the Sabbath-school, 
by the story of a missionary in Calcutta, who 
returned to England for funds to build a Col- 
lege for native converts. He had appealed in 
pulpit after pulpit in vain, and was about to 
return Cisheartened. At the close of one of 
his last appeals a little girl handed him a 
small roll containing a ha’penny. He told 
the story. People’s hearts were touched. 
Money poured into his coffers, and as a result 
there is to-day a College ia Calcutta in which 
800 young men are educated. 

“Rock of Ages” was sung, when the con- 
gregation was dismissed with the benediction 
by the Rev. Dr. Bond. 


THIRD SESSION, 


Wednesday Morning. 


ONVENTION was called to order at 9} 
o’clock, after a delightful season of prayer 

of nearly an hour and a half, in the Rev. Mr. 

Gulliver’s church. 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


was sung, Deacon Smith led in prayer, when 
the following topics were presented by the 
Business Committee for the consideration of 
the Convention: 





Topics. 
1. Is more time, and a more appropriate time, 
needed for Sunday-school services? If so what 
time, and how shall it be secured? 
2, How shall the time we now have be most 
profitably and economically used? (Designed to 
cover order of exercises, system, library arrange- 
ments, and other plans and conveniences for 
saving time.) 
3. Mission or branch schools: are they benefi- 
cial, or otherwise, to centre schools and church at- 
tendance in the same towns? How shall the 
spiritual fruits of such schools be best secured 
and garnered into our churches? 
4. Sabbath-school concerts or children’s meet- 
ings. When should they be held? What is the best 
manner of conducting them? Should their chief 
design be to interest and attract, or to make direct 
religious impressions ? 
5. How shall the unemployed working power of 
the church be made available in the Sabbath- 
school ? 

6. Sunday-school rewards, celebrations, and 
festivals. Under what circumstances, if any, are 
they beneficial ? 

7. Sabbath-school benevolence: how best pro- 
moted ? 

8. Spiritual results of Sabbath-school effort— 
what have been experienced, what should be 
expected, and how shall the best and greatest 
results be secured ? 


The report of the committee was accepted. 


Volunteer Reports. 

The hearing of volunteer reports being now 
in order, 

Mr. Barber, of Norwalk, arose. He repre- 
sented the First Congregational school in his 
town. They numbered 34 teachers and 253 
scholars, with an average atiendance of 160 
to 170. They had three adult Bible-classes. 
The school was steadily increasing in interest 
and in numbers. They had felt the want of 
time, as their school was held between preach- 
ing services, but they did the most and best 
with the time they had. A mission-school a 
mile and « half off, of 15 teachers and 70 
scholars, was under their care. They felt the 
want of good, efficient teachers. Although 
their church was large, the members did not 
all feel as much interest in the school aa they 
ought. The Sunday-school concert was al- 
ways well attended and interesting. In con- 
nexion with a school in Danbury, they sup- 
ported a home missionary, and supplied them 
with libraries. Four scholars had joined the 
church during the year. 

Mr. Lindsley, of New Haven, remarked that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city had opened a Sunday-school and prayer- 
meeting in a destitute portion of the city, at 
the head of one of the wharves, three years 
ago. The school is now quite flourishing, and 
doing good. It used to be literally a ragged 
school. But its character is now altogether 
changed. Instead of being noisy, confused, 
hard to manage, it is now as delightfully 
quiet and orderly as any in the State. An 
interesting incident was related of a boy 
who had been trained in this school. He was 
of poor, drunken pareats. Becoming greatly 
interested, and showing a remarkably good 
disposition, the teachers took a deep interest 
in him. They, after a while, secured him a 
situation as cabin boy, on board a West In- 





ted with the Congregational church in 
the town. The school numbered 29 teachers, 
and 150 scholars. The scholars generally 
greatly love the place. On the Sabbath just 
passed, which was a cold, sharp morning, he 
found three little girls huddled together on 
the step, clinging closely to keep warm. On 
being asked, ‘My dear children, why don’t 
you come in?” they replied, “O, sir, we had a 
good ways to come, and we got late, and 
didn’t want to disturb the meeting.” One 
little boy, named Tommy, of Roman Catholic 
parents, attended for a time another mission- 
school, on Richmond Hill. The mother liked 
the school, and wished Tommy to go, but the 
father opposed, and finally the priest interfer- 
ed to prevent. During all the summer he at- 
tended quite regularly, but he soon began to 
absent himself. The speaker called to in- 
quire the reason, and found, as he suspected, 
that the priest had forbidden him to come. 
He had even whipped him severely for attend- 
ing the school. Tommy, nevertheless, came 
occasionally. At one time he came into the 
speaker’s store, and remarked, with tears in 
his eyes, “‘ Teacher, I don’t know what to do. 
T am afraid I can’t come any more. Mother 
says I can’t come. The priest whips me so. 
I’ve got the marks on me now.” It was a 
difficult case to decide, but he was encouraged 
to come at every opportunity he could get. 
At last, as if a sudden thought occurred to 
him, with a tone for firmness and resolution 
above his years, he burst forth with, “I shall 
come. It hurts me a little at the first; but 
it’s soon over; and by and by, teacher, I shall 
get big enough, and then the priest won’t 
dare to strike me!’ Tommy’s case was 
peculiarly trying. He loves tke school 
dearly, and comes occasionally, and is very 
attentive. It is hoped and believed that, 
under God, the school will make: a useful 
Christian of him. The speaker related one 
other incident of a returned three months’ 
volunteer, who had taken intense interest in 
the school. He never opens his mouth from 
the opening to the closing of the school, but 
looks his teacher square in the face, seeming- 
ly drinking in the wonderful truthe be hears. 

After singing, 


“ Around the throns of God in heaven,” 
the Convention proceeded to the considera- 


tion of the 
First Topic. 


Mr. A. F, Abbott remarked that the subject 
of securing more time for the services of the 
school had been discussed in two previous 
Conventions, but it was one of those questions 
which ought to be discussed until its friends 
had got what they wanted. The difficulties 
in the way were many, but he believed they 
would eventually be overcome. He repre- 
sented the Methodist school in Waterbury. 
They tried there to get the church to give one 
half of the Sabbath, either morning or after- 
noon, to the Sunday-school. They got a 
unanimous vote for it in the teachers’ meet- 
ing, and then had an official church meeting 
called, at which 100 were present. After a 
fair interchange of views, the vote was taken, 
and three-fourths were in favor of the change. 
But as they desire to have the vote nearly 
unanimous, they yielded the point at the time, 
but were still convinced of the propriety and 
value of the change proposed. The argument 
most strongly opposed to the matter, was the 
fears of many that we should lose the influ- 
ence of some who lived at a distance from us, 
and whose money (as the church was in debt) 
was all needed to help along. 

The Rev. Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, spoke 
to the question. He believed we never could 
lay down any rule in the matver to govern 
the dhurches. The principle involved seemed 
to him to be forever settled. It was that of 
renouncing religious privileges and comforts 
and conveniences, in favor of the sterner calls 
of religions duty. This seemed to be the 
principle taught in the cage of the man out of 
whom our Lord cast the legions of devils. 
He besougbt the Lord that he might be with 
him, to learn more of his wonderful wisdom 
and of his divine mission. But Jesus for- 
bade him, and told him to go to his friends, 
to his father’s house, and proclaim the grace 
of God. So, religious privileges must give 
way to the call of religious duty. It is a de- 
light to listen to the preached word, and me- 
ditate sweetly upon it, in the sanctuary, but 
it is only intended to prepare our hearts for 
active aggressive work for Jesus, not for in- 
dolent enjoyment. The privilege of too much 
hearing must give way to the privilege of 
more frequent acting. “Be not hearers only, 
but doers of the word,” is the divine injunc- 
tion. We are apt to look upon the matter of 
giving up a second church service on the Sab- 
bath, or of giving to the school a larger and 
freer allowance of time, as the choice be- 
tween two evils. The speaker regarded it, 
on the contrary, as & choice between a posi- 
tive evil and a positive good. He had, as a 
pastor, been pained in seeing the deep and 80- 
lemn impression of a morning’s discourse dis- 
sipated by another sermon in the afternoon. 
The people do not really need, for their soul’s 
growth, two sermons a day, but they do need 
the putting into earnest, hard-working prac- 
tice what they hear. The remarks of the 
speaker were shut off by the tap of the bell, 
but he evidently desigued to refer to the Sab- 
bath-school as an excellent field of labor for 
church members to become “ doers of the 





word,” 


The Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, of Jewett 
City, could not agree with the previous 
speaker. A prince among theological pro- 
fessors has this maxim: “ When you have 
made a good impression in the morning, fol- 
low it up in the afternoon.” What we want 
for the Sabbath-school is not so much more 
time as more interest. There is a world of 
sense in the reply of Dr. Emmons to Dr. Tay- 
lor: “Doctor, the people have been very 
much interested to-night.” People are al- 
ways interested when there is anything to in- 
terest thera.” The first, second and third 
thing is to interest the school. If you would 
&o this, don’t talk to them as babies, don’t be 
80 simple as to be silly. During an excur- 
sion, not long since, the speaker met a bright 
boy of seven years. The moment he put his 
eyes upon him, he saw there was a character 
inhim. Before parting, he said, “ George, 
mustn’t you be a good boy, to makea good 
man?” “Yes, sir.” “Suppose you are a 
bad boy, won't youmake abad man?” “Of 
course, if I don’t change my habits.” The 
speaker was rather too simple for his friend 
George. There are a great many wide awake 
Georges and black-eyed Marys in our Sab- 
bath-schools, and if we can get their atten- 
tion, and keep it for a half hour, it is enough. 
What we want is, not so much more time as 
time better improved. Some one has said 
that “a mite of quality will weigh down a 
mountain of quantity.” 

Mr. Barber, of Norwalk, could not agree 
with the last speaker. His church had been 
starting the question. In his school the ac- 
tive laborers in the cause felt, in their expe- 
rience, with him, that they did want more 
time. He taught a large Bible-class, and often 
had to close the book just when most intense- 
ly engaged and interested in his work. Then, 
too, he thought there really was too much 
preaching. He loved and admired ministers 
of the gospel, and he spoke for the cause they 
were engaged in, the best interest of the souls 
of their people. There is not enough study- 
ing of the Bible and of doing of the word 
preached. He would have a sermon in the 
forenoon, upon which the speaker had em- 
ployed the time he now occupies in the pre- 
paration of two sermons. He thought one 
such sermon would be of more value to the 
people than the two now heard. In the after- 
noon he would have the children gathered 
together, from four years old to eighty, study- 
ing and receiving instruction out of the Bible, 
and in the other devotional exercises of the 
Sabbath-school. In his church during the 
summer, three years ago, they tried this plan 
for two months. But they made a miserable 
failure of it because the people did not appre- 
ciate the school. Thus was discovered a 
want of love and interest in the schools which 
perhaps more than in any other way can be 
secured by the faithful trial of the change 
proposed. The reason some gave for not 
coming up and forming themselvesinto classeg 
was, “‘O, I am not coming to expose my igno- 
rance.” That answer was given more than 
any other to the speaker who had made the 
inquiry. He had not yet learned enough of the 
precious Bible, and he believed it would be a 
wholesome exercise for church members, and 
one in which God would bless them greatly, 
to enter the work of teaching and being taught 
God’s word in the afternoon of the Sabbath 
day, and in the Sabbath-school. 

The Rey. Mr. Long, of Mystic Bridge, 
thought with Dr. Shipman on this question. 
Dr. Emerson had said that a sermon that was 
overhalf an hour long didnot usually do much 
good. Despatch, celerity, much in little, was 
the order of the present day. A greatideal can 
be done inan hour, He thought the time would 
come soon when one hour would cover the 
whole church service instead of the nearly two 
hours now occupied. And for the Sabbath- 
school, there was time enough if it was only 
rightly and wisely employed. Too much was 
often consumed by the superintendent in the 
opening and closing exercises, by long pray- 
ers and long hymns. He would not object to 
giving the afternoon to the Sunday-school, if 
he might have preaching in the evening. 
Preaching privileges should not be curtailed. 
The ministry was God’s ordinance, his great 
public instrumentality in the conversion of 
the world to Christ. The Sabbath-school is 
really an auxiliary to family instruction and 
the pulpit. All should have their proper 
place. The time of each should be short, but 
fully improved. Three hours on the Sabbath 
might with good results be made to cover ail 
three of these services. The Sabbath as now 
spent is the sorest, hardest, most wearing and 
wearying day of the week to many good 
Christian men and women. It should not be 
so. 

The Rev. J. S. Haugh, of Guilford, next 
spoke. He had resided, two years ago, at 
Riverhead, Long Island, and his views there 
were in favor of giving the afternoon to the 
Sabbath-school, and assembling for church 
service again in the evening. But his Congre- 
gational neighbor had preaching in the after- 
noon, and his people resisted a change, fear- 
ing that they would suffer by having their 
people attracted into the other church. But 
at a church-meeting, it was resolved to ¢ry it 
for a while, and if unsuccessful, they would 
resume the old practice. They triedit. The 
result feared never came. The morning ser- 
vices were better attended, and in the evening 
the house was crowded. In the afternoon the 
Sabbath-sckool numbers ran up to 175, and 
with the teachers made as large an audience 
as was usually had in the afternoou congrega- 
tion. Since the speaker left he had learned 
that, inspired by their example, the Congre- 
gational church had also successfully adopted 
the same plan. Now, at Guilford, the school 
had enough time, probably an hour and three 
quarters during the intermission; but as a 
pastor loving the school, and teaching a 
Bible-class, he had not enough time to com- 
pose himself, to recall his thoughts and pro- 
perly prepare for the pulpit service, right 
after his labor in the school. As a Methodist, 
he did not read much in the pulpit, and he re- 
quired time to collect and fix his thoughts on 
the work before him. He therefore, hiraself, 
wanted more rest between the two services, 
and he also thought one good sermon a day 
enough. He wanted more time for horae du- 
ties, home thoughts, home reading. 

The Rev. J. D. King, of the Providence 
Conference, believed preaching to be the pri- 
mary means appointed by Christ for convert- 


other things. People would be interested 
when there was anything to interest, and 
while some people would bring volatile salts 
and pungents to keep them awake after tho 
first half hour, he believed it possible to make 
the sermon itself interesting enough to be en- 
durable three quarters of an hour. He had 
somewhere seen the remark that a man of 
genius and power could preach but one good 
sermon a week, an ordinary man could preach 
two, and a fool could preach anytime. He 
believed it. He also thought that one grand, 
leading idea, was enough for a minister to 
elaborate and enforce in one day, and as much 
as he ought to attempt; and it would be much 
better to preach but one such sermon, than 
two of the nerve-exhausting productions that 
are common now-a-days. As for the plea 
that by suspending the church afternoon ser- 
vice, part of the congregation would leave, it 
was unworthy of Christians. If we were to 
bring down the standard of heaven to such 
beggarly motives of miserly expediency, we 
had better pray to God to convert and save 
us, for we were certainly in a low estate. He 
favored the yielding of the church to the call 
of the school for more time. 

The Rev. Mr. MacFarland, of Waverly, quo- 
ted the commission of Christ to his Apostles, 
and ventured to say that this commission was 
much misrepresented, and a false assumption 
made the basis of action concerning it. No 
where are ministers commanded to preach 
two sermons, or any specified number on the 
Sabbath. Nor would he limit the application 
and significance of the text. He believed that 
in his position as a teacher of the word to 





little children, he was fulfilling the Saviour’s 
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ing sinners; but he believed also in some } 
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injunetion just as truly as when he stood at 
the sacred desk and proclaimed it. He wanted 
more time for the Sabbath-school, that he 
might be a more useful and efficient preacher. 
He wanted to be in his school more than he 
now could be, because of his other Sabbath- 
day duties. 

Mr. Huntington 


know if more tixne was wanted, or a better 


arrangement and use of the time now had. 
re thought that by a more judicious and 
economical use of time now secured, all the 
purposes of the Sabbath-school could be 
served. Promptness, brevity was asad lack 
in many places. An hour and a quarter 
should be a long session for the Sabbath- 
echoo]. Little children get Weary soon. He 
thought that if one full hour, uninterrupted, 
were given to the school on the Sabbath, 
it would be enough. Then as to the two 
preaching services, there would be time for 
them. Besides, we could not and should not 
hastily or rashly break through customs long 
established and hitherto blessed, without the 
clearest evidence of the benefit of the change. 
He would not object, however, to an evening 
prayer-meeting in place of the afternoon ser- 
vice. In some places it had done more good 
than preaching twice on the Sabbath. 

The Rev. D. M. Elwood, of Woodbridge, 
advocated services twice a day on the Sab- 
bath. He did not believe the churches had 
been so entirely mistaken for ages and gene- 
rations back, in their manner of sustaining 
the pulpit ministrations of the gospel. He 
would give the Sabbath-school its full place 
and time. In his church it had one whole 
hour, uninterrupted during the intermission, 
and no one complained. He loved the school 
and children, and delighted to work among 
them, and it had been his blessed privilege to 
gather many into his church from them. He 
wanted the morning in which to prepare the 
way for impressing the truth, and the after- 
noon in which to fully impress it and drive it 
home. 

The Rev. T. L. Shipman, again spoke to the 
question, and begged to make the suggestion 
that in opening the school three minutes were 
sufficient, and then five minutes more for 
singing, and if we dispense with a prosy talk 
of twenty minutes, there are at least forty 
minutes left, which should indeed be sacredly 
untouched, for recitations. In country towns 
there could not be an evening service in ordi- 
nary times of religious declension, and if the 
afternoon service be omitted there would be 
greater declension. 

The Rev. Mr. Davenport, of Danielsonville, 
thought it was not so solemn a matter to 
preach the gospel, even, as to say to what 
susceptibilities the gospel should be preached. 


1 Of Stamford, wanted to 


He regarded the school as auxiliary both to - 


family instruction and pulpit ministration, 
and he who labors there of course preaches 
the gospel in his way. But God has been 
pleased to set up a special instrumentality, to 
give a special work to pastors, teachers and 
evangelists, and this work he has given pro- 
minence to, made foremost in the agencies for 
saving souls. The minister of Christ is pas- 
tor to the children’s souls as well as to their 
parents’, and the teacher and parent preach 
the gospel when they prepare the minds of 
their scholars and children to receive the im- 
pressions from the sanctuary services. In 
many instances it is believed that the Sunday- 
school has been the direct agency in convert- 
ing souls; and it is so, apparently, but the 
church and its ministrations fit and prepare 
the teacher, and the parents, and indirectly 
are the means to this blessed result. But all 
Christian laborisintertwined. LetnoChristian 
minister, no teacher, arrogate to himself a 
special and exclusive instrumentality in that 
work which is the Holy Spirit’s special office, 
and in which he honors the feeblest and in 
some eases to us the strangest instrumentali- 
ties. The speaker loved the Sunday-school, 
and had been in it ail his life; but he would 
not have the privilege of proclaiming God’s 
truth from the sacred desk in his house, cur- 
tailed. 

Mr. H. C. Trumbull, State missionary, closed: 
the discussion on this topic by afew remarks. 
And these were more in the shape of facts, 
as the result of his own experience among 
the pastors of Connecticut. He had con- 
versed on the subject with pastors of every 
denomination; and he fully believed that 
three-fourths of the ministers of the gospel 
in the State would gladly give more time to 
the work of bringing God’s truth to bear 
upon the children. As to the hour, and hour 
and a quarter, it would be well were it faith- 
fully secured. If there were tbirty minutes 
faithfully, fully given to exercises of all Con- 
necticut Sabbath-schools, there would be a 
different state of things to report of the cause. 
But the fact is, that there are not ten churches 
outside of the cities, in the State, which have 
one hour given to Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion; and also, twenty minutes is the outside 
average of all the time given on the Sabbath 
to direct gospel preaching to the children in 
the schools, exclusive of the singing and 
openingexercises. Very few of the churches 
outside of the cities give over three-querters 
of an hour to their schools. Then, too, the 
pastors desire the privilege of bringing the 
‘foolishness of preaching” to bear upon the 
children; and they say they desire to labor 
more intimately and directly with them, be- 
fore they become fixed and hardened in sin. 
Ministers, doctors of divinity, only known 
now as pulpit orators, have expressed to the 
State missionary their desire to take more 
active part, to come in and direct the exer- 
cises of the school, but their other arrange- 
ments prevent. Some have regarded these 
certain number of services, and certain hours, 
in the centres, as a barrier to the work of 
evangelization. They desire a plan something 
like this : preaching service in the forenoon, 
then an afternoon exercise in behalf of the 
children, also in the branch and mission- 
schools ; then in the evening to preach, one 
Sabbath in one place, and another in another, 
on their immediate fields, until the whole may 
be evangelized. But the great desire, the 
great need, is sufficient time, and more than 
ever yet has been given to the children’s ser- 
vice, reaching those not already reached, and 
then if, after that, we can have four sermons 
on the Sabbath, well and good. 

After singing “ Kind words,” the Chairman 
announced that the 


Second Topic 


was before the Convention. It relates to the 
best use of the time now secured. 

General William Williams, of Norwich, 
first obtained the floor, which he had tried to 
get to speak on the first topic. He simply 
desired to suggest that the change in the em- 
ployment of the Sabbath hoars might eventu- 
ally lead to a desecration of the Lord’s day, or 
at least toa depreciation ofits peculiar sanctity. 
He should greatly fear to see the change adopt- 
ed. If the schools wanted time, let them come 
back to a former custom of having a meet- 
ing in the morning, and then one again be- 
fore the afternoon service, but not at the ex- 
pense of the public ministrations of God's 
house. 

The Rev. F. A. Spencer, of New Hartford, 
thought the two topies closely interwoven. 
He regarded the school as auxiliary to the 
church, an under-agent, with the pastor at ita 
head, and consequently its superintendent ex- 
oficio. All its arrangements should be under 
his guidance, he should have the oversight, 
and give shape and tone to it, And make it his 
efficient helper in the great work of his life, 
the salvation of souls. As to the two ser- 
mons a day, if the people desire but one, the 
pastors would not object, but the change 
would not suit, and therefore could not be 
made, in all localities; and the question can- 
not be settled in the Convention, but must be 
left to the separate localities. In regard to 
the second topic, time eannot be economized 
by makieg long prayers, singing whole 
hymas, or lingering in tne preliminaries. To 
work, right to work, is the way. 





The Rey. Mr. Hyde, of Ellington, argued 
that all the exercises should be brief, the 
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prayer not to exceed one minute, singing at 
opening and close only two or three minutes, 
and he had not found time for addressing his 
school, unless he put all he had to say, ordi- 
narily, inside ofa minute. Then all the time, 
at the least twenty or thirty minutes, could 
be devoted to the instruction of tho children, 
the grand object of the school. For what we 
may have to say to the children, we may take 
the monthly concert or other occasions. 

Prof. Rosenbusch, of New York State, re- 
garded the early morning as the best time to 
gather children into the Sabbath-school, for 
constitutional, natural reasons. Then their 
minds are more active, they can learn better, 
are more apt to be impressed, and less liable 
to be wearied and restless with confinement. 
He believed in a greater regard to the laws of 
the physical and mental life. 

The Rev. Mr. Beadle, of Hartford, liked the 
idea of a children’s sermon in the afternoon 
once & month. Pastors would certainly then 
be fulfilling the Master’s injunction of taking 
care of the children, of feeding the lambs 
of the flock. 

The Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Bethel, spoke of 
the difficulty of distributing the books from the 
library so as to consume the least time. He 
also referred to a plan somewhat novel, to in- 
terest and benefit the school. It was the 
calling on every teacher, in turn, one each 
Sabbath, to say something, just the best he 
could, to the school. Each teacher was no- 
tified the week previous when his turn to 
speak had come. Only one or two had de- 
clined participating. The exercise had proved 
exceedingly beneficial to the school. The 
speaker thought at least ten minutes of the 
hour should be employed in singing, and 
that ten minutes should be divided into three 
or four parts, at the opening and close, and 
once or twice in the meantime. 

Mr. Taylor, of Portland, remarked that he 
began Sunday-schooi instruction in 1816, and 
in answer to the gentleman last up, concern- 
ing the library, he would say that he never 
allowed a book or newspaper, religious or any 
other, to come into his school on the Sabbath. 
If the children felt interested in them, they 
would come on some day during the week for 
them. For the 45 years that he had labored 
in the good cause, he had spent from 3 to 5 
hours every Sabbath in the work of instruc- 
tion. His old pastor, now in heaven, once 
said, that he considered the prayer-meeting 
and the Sunday-school as instrumental in 
God’s hands in converting more sinners, and 
adding more to his communion list, than all 
his pulpit labors. The true position of the 
teacher is in holding up the hands of the pas- 
tor. The church is the whole body. of be- 
lievers, working together in the gospel yoke. 
The speaker thought if Christians generally 
were not so lazy on the Sabbath, many diffi- 
culties would be removed, both in the Sun- 
day-school and other fields. He appealed for 
more of the spirit and utterance of prayer in 
the Sabbath-school work. A prayer-meeting 
of half an hour before the school began, that 
teachers might go with their hearts prepared 
and their faces shining, to their classes, would 
secure the help and blessing of the Holy 
Spirit in their labors. 

The Rev. D. Henry Miller, of Meriden, from 
a 30 years’ experience, was convinced that no 
fixed rules for Sabbath-school exercises could 
be made. He questioned very much, if a 
brother, in the fulness of his soul, should ex- 
ceed a minute in prayer for the descent and 
presence of the Holy Spirit, that he ought to 
feel that he was wasting precious time. And 
as for the music, and, indeed, all those details 
that make up the school’s life, the teachers 
and conductors are the only ones to regulate 
them. We cannot lay down rules. As for 
the relative work of the pastor and his people, 
they each have their sphere of duty, must each 
labor harmoniously together. Perhaps it was 
the duty of intelligent, active laymen to bring 
in intelligence to the pastor of the condition 
of the parish ; of the effect of his pulpit labors 
—for they can more readily detect many signs 
—that he may know how to preach to best 
advantage, to suit the peculiar wants and 
shades of feeling among his people. The 
speaker urged on the part of teachers greater 
personal interest in their scholars, and re- 
ferred to a sainted teacher of his who used 
regularly to put his arm about each scholar, 
and tenderly speak to him of Jesus. All the 
speaker was to-day, he owed, under God, to 
such faithfulness on the part of his teacher, 
and to the influence of a pious and devoted 
mother. 

Deacon Smith, of New Haven, thought that 
the morning was the best time for the Sab- 
bath-schools to assemble, at least in the cities ; 
the only objection he had heard to this in 
winter months was that the rooms were not 
warm for the children; but this could be 
easily remedied. As for the library arrange- 
ments, he thought time and trouble would be 
saved by dispensing with the library altoge- 
ther, unless the books could be distributed on 
some other day than the Sabbath. He sug- 
gested in its place, the plan of giving a book 
to each punctual and well-behaved scholar, 
once in each quarter of the year. 

Mr. Johnson, of New Haven, teacher in the 
First Methodist Sunday-school, described the 
simple and easy plan adopted by them, by 
which the library was of no trouble, or ex- 
pense of time whatever. They simply had 
the scholars to choose, five numbers, from a 
catalogue, and the librarians, of which there 
were six, attended to the rest, giving the 
scholar one of the books chosen at the close 
of the school. Five minutes would cover all 
the time taken by this plan, and it might be 
accomplished in less. The library could never 
be dispensed with. It was one of the most 
important appendages of the school. 

Mr. Binn, of Norwich, referred to a plan he 
had adopted, to attach his scholars to himself 
and to each other. He invited them to his 
house, once in two weeks, where they had 
formed a lyceum, and discussed questions of 
interest to them. Such, for instance, as this: 
“Which is the worse, smoking or swearing ?” 
and they had passed a resolution, as a class, 
that they would do neither. 

The Rev. Mr. Warner, of Meriden, spoke of 
the power of the gospel to reach the heart, 
and as effectually through one in strumentality 
as another; of the power of pointed appeal 
to children, and of the necessity and privilege 
of holding Jesus up before them in instruc- 
tion, and not merely hearing and asking and 
answering questions. 

Another delegate spoke of the library, and 
of the manner of disposing of it in his school. 
No difficulty need be experienced in its distri- 
bution in any school. Each could adopt 
30me simple plan to save time and prevent 
confusion. 

The Rev. Mr. Hurlbutt, of New London, re- 
marked that he had been in the Sahbath- 
school since the year 1818. In his experience 
the morning was the best time for its sessions. 
The minds of the children were not wearied, 
they were fresh and buoyant in spirit, and 
ready to hear and tobe impressed. He hoped 
no change would generally be made in re- 
gard to the afternoon sanctuary service. He 
had seen it tried in New Jersey, where he re- 
sided several years, and the afternoon service 
was almost entirely neglected, except by a 
few faithful teachers, who would come up to 
labor with the children, 

Mr. Woodford, of Watertown, had felt the 
need of more time. He appreciated the facta 
presented by the State missionary, for, in 
reality, he did not get more than thirty en 
nutes in his school. He represented a rural 
district, He regarded every Sunday-school 
teacher as a preacher of the gospel so long as 
he confiaed himself to the Word. 

After singing, the Convention was dis- 
mised with the benediction, by the Rev. Mr. 
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Third Topic, 


concerning Mission or branch schools, was 
declared to be ia order. After a few pertinent 
remarks from Messrs. Edmonds, of Norwich; 
Lindsay, of Greenwich, and Hines, of Groton, 
referring to the general good results of mis- 
sion lavor ameng the children, and urging 
to more of this kind of work in the out-dis- 
tricts and destitute places in every locality, 
the Rev. Mr. Miller called on Dr. Hatch, Pre- 
sident of the State Reform School at Meriden, 
for his experience among the class of children 
which the mission-school is designed spe- 
cially to reach. Mr. Hatch said that it might 
be supposed that he labored with a “ hard 
set” of children, and that the work of reclaim- 
ing them was not easy; but he had found 
children’s nature very much the same, and he 
would just as soon take the 123 boys in the 
State Reform School, and teach them, as any 
123 boys that could be-given him. They all 
commit ten verses of Scripture, and they do 
it thoroughly, for each Sabbath-day’s recita- 
tion. They begin the Sabbath in a Christian 
manner, ?. ¢., they get up at the same hour as 
on any other morning of the week! They 
wash, attend family worship, go to breakfast, 
and then repair to the school-room, where 
they look over their lesson and are prepared 
for the instruction of their teachers. The 
speaker spoke in the highest terms cf the 
quiet, orderly behaviour of the boys, and of 
their seeming deep attention and interest. 
After the Sabbath-school the boys have some 
relaxation, they have plenty of religious 
books and papers, and really enjoy the day. 
And one excellent feature in their instruction 
is the reading of the teachers, to them, out of 
good and pleasing religicus books. This isa 
voluntary work of teachers after the instruc- 
tion in the school is over. It is an exercise 
greatly loved by the boys. Indeed, they may 
be regarded as model boys in many respects. 
Many would make a parent proud to claim 
them. Some forty of the oldest had been al- 
lowed to enter the army, and accounts have 
reached the superintendent that there were 
no better men in the army. 

These were some of the encouragements 
that Sunday-school teachers might take to 
their souls in laboring among what are 
usually thought to be a low, and degraded, 
and vicious class of children. Good men, 
noble men, patriots, and Christians could be 
made of them. 

Deacon P. Button, of Greenwich, referred 
to the mission, or branch schools, as they 
preferred to call them, in their influence on 
the centre schools. It was every way bene- 
ficial; and, in many cases, the members of 
them were, with their parents, brought into 
the centre schools and churches. 

The experience of Mr. Lindsley, of New 
Haven, was the same. He had found that no 
more profitable work had been undertaken by 
the members of their church than this going 
out into the streets, and lanes, and destitute 
corners of a parish, gathering the little neg- 
lected ones into mission-schools. It could 
not but bless the churches from whence such 
labor issued. In a mission school into which 
some 80 of these little enes were gathered, 
most of whom could not read, in three Sab- 
baths two-thirds of them were able to rise, 
and repeat, perfectly, in concert, the 23d 
psalm. This was but the beginning of a bet- 
ter life for many wretched children, and by 
God’s blessing, it would prove the beginning 
of eternal life to many. 

Deacon Baldwin, secretary for Litchfield 
county, referred to the report of a mission- 
school in one of the bleakest parts of the 
county. It was called the “Weather-proof” 
school, was located four miles from any 
church centre, but teachers went there every 
Sabbath, to instruct the children, and thus 
they were weaving the strongest bands to 
unite them in interest and affection to the 
parent school. One branch school, estab- 
lished some years since, some distance from 
the church, continued for two seasons, and 
then was united bodily to the centre school 
and church. 

Mr. Tuttle, of North Haven, rendered like 
testimony to the advantage of mission to pa- 
rent schools. 

The Rev. Mr. Diossy, Fairfield county se- 
cretary, produced figures to show the need 
of mission labor, and also, by comparison, its 
value. In the town of Norwalk, for instance, 
were 10 churches, with 5 or 6 mission schools ; 
and there, of 2,300 children, only 400 were 
out of the Sabbath-school: while in another 
town, of 9 churches and 1,300 children, only 
800 were in the schools. In another town of 
11 churches and 1,249 children, 755 were 
still outside of Bible influence. He considered 
it the duty of the church to stretch forth its 
arms, gather these neglected ones jn, and 
bless them. In his visits he had found one 
place of about 60 children, only 14 of whom 
ever went toSabbath-school. Another place, 
within sight of the church spires of two 
thriving villages, for five years had not been 
visited by a Christian minister, a colporteur, 
or tract distributor, had not had a Sabbath- 
school, prayer-meetirg, or other religious 
service, and the people were as destitute, re- 
ligiously, as heathen. Here was a state of 
things in Christian Connecticut, with her 
Bibles and free schools, and her general reli- 
gious, moral and social cultivation, that ought 
to startle the church of God, and arouse them 
to more of this out-door evangelization, this 
missionary labor. 

Before dismissing the subject of mission- 
schools, Mr. Taylor, of Portland, had a fact to 
state, illustrating the value of female efforts 
in that direction. A certain Mary, a sister in 
the Lord, who commenced Sunday-school la- 
bors with him in 1816, started a mission- 
school seven years ago, in a locality as bad 
almost as the Five Points in New York. They 
even threatened, at the outset, to take her 
life, and they did actually undertake, on one 
occasion, to tumble her down stairs. But she 
had faith in God. Soon another sister joined 
her in her self-sacrificing work. Attending a 
late anniversary of that school, the speaker 
found 500 of these little children gathered to- 
gether in anoble chapel, costing 311,000, all 
paid for, which had been built for them, and 
the whole neighborhood completely changed, 
many fearing the Lord and calling on his 
name. As the result, further, 100 teachers 
had been converted, and 14 young men had 
left the school to study for the minietry. 


Fourth Topic. 


Mr. Barber, of Norwalk, first spoke on this 
topic. In his town, the Monthly Sunday- 
school Concert was held on the second Sun- 
day evening of the month. It kept in one 
hour. They always had an interesting letter 
from their Sunday-school missionary read to 
them, their pastor talked to them, the chil- 
dren sang, and several prayers were offered, 
and all separated to their homes delighted. 
The pastor preaches to the children once in 
two months. 

Mr. Hyde, of Ellington, remarked that the 
monthly concert was the most interesting 
meeting of the month to their scholars. They 
prepared Scripture proofs and recited them in 
public, they sung together, and an opportn- 
nity was allowed for remarks by any present. 

Dr. Armes, of Norwich, presumed that hia 
school, connected with the First Congrega- 
tional church, held a model monthly concert, 
as an interesting description of it had found 
its way to the Sunday-School Times. The 
concert is given up to the management of the 
superintendent. He presents a valuable 
written report of all that has been done 
during the month, including careful statistics, 
letters from missionaries supported by the 
school, and every item of intelligence which 
he supposes will interest the school. Then 
they have recitations of Scriptmre, an exer- 
cise which is varied from time to time. Some- 
times a single word is given and pupils are 
requested to learn a verse containing that 
word; at other times a sentiment is given, to 
be proved by Scripture texts. The teachers 
see to itthat some members from each class 





are prepared to recite. The infant school is 
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| also thoroughly trained by a competent female 


teacher to recite little verses. Then they have 
dialogues sometimes, and singing by the chil- 
dren and prayers, so that usually there is 
little time for remarks or addresses by the 
teachers or pastor. The meeting is always 
crowded, and they are debating the question 
of removing it from the lecture-room to the 
body of the church. 

The Rev. Mr. Matthews, of Groton, remark- 
ed that his school held such concerts twice a 
month with good results. In them they have 
a Scripture recitation, on which are prepared 
a set of questions some forty to sixty, which 
are read and answered in the meeting. Also, 
one interesting feature is the reading of a short 
essay, written on a sheet or two of paper, at 
most, by each of ten or twelve teachers, with 
the superintendent, who leads off in the exer- 
cise. In these essays some Scripture incident 
or character is brought out, and the whole 
exercise is made useful in filling the minds 
both of teachers and scholars with Bible truth. 

Mr. Preston, of Rockville, was a little fear- 
ful that in introducing these novelties, to 
please and attract children, one great design, 
and perhaps the great design, for which the 
monthly concert was instituted, namely, fer- 
vent supplication to God for the outpour- 
ing of his blessing, was lost sight of. More 
time should be devoted to earnest prayer. He 
rose especially, however, to refer to a series 
of articles which he had read with the 
greatest pleasure, on Sunday-school concerts, 
which appeared in the columns of the Sunday- 
School Times, and have since been published, 
in book form, by Henry Hoyt, Boston. 

The Rev. Mr. Long, of Mystic Bridge, did 
not approve of anything looking towards 
clap-trap, or of transforming the concert into 
a sort of exhibition for attracting large audi- 
ences. The great design must be to benefit 
the heart, and not alone to please and interest. 
The baptism of the Holy Spirit was needed 
upon every exercise connected with the Sab- 
bath-school work. 

Mr. Abbott, of Waterbury, surrendered the 
floor to the Rev. Dr. Shipman, who advocated 
variety in these exercises. In his school, the 
children had prepared themselves to take part 
in an initial-letter exercise, 7. ¢., to produce 
as many scriptural words and characters as 
possible, that begin with a certain given letter. 
They have been going on in alphabetical 
order, and have now reached the letter “S,” 
for which twenty-two examples were found, 
as: Saviour, sin, salvation, Shepherd, Surety, 
Spirit, sanvification, supplication, &c., &c. 
The exercise had proved not only interesting, 
but profitable. 

Mr. A. F. Abbott, of Waterbury, believed 
that interest and spiritual benefit did not ne- 
cessarily conflict in these concerts—that they 
might both delight, and attract, and produce 
religious impressions, deep and lasting, and 
all these objects should be the aim of those 
who have the charge of these meetings. In 
their school, once a month, a children’s 
prayer-meeting took the place of the usual 
school exercises. In it they had the usual 
devotional exercises, and the children took 
part, by reciting passages of Scripture, some- 
times quite long, but generally texts which 
have struck their own minds, or which have 
been selected for them by their parents. 

The Rev. Mr. Gallup, of Essex, aimed to 
make the monthly concert emphatically the 
children’s meeting. His idea of it was not 
that of a prayer-meeting, but of a child’s im- 
provement meeting. Responses by the chil- 
dren to questions, previously prepared, asked 
by the children, was a beautiful and favorite 
exercise with the little ones. Both question 
and answer were Scripture texts and pas- 
sages; ¢. g., the question would be asked: 
“What hath God wrought?” Answer: “The 
sea is his, and he made it; and his hands 
formed the dry land”—or some 25 or 30 other 
answers, setting forth the works of God. 
Sometimes, also, they had taken Bible stories, 
sometimes the parables; and one would re- 
cite the parable, and another give the inter- 
pretation of it. Thus they impressed upon the 
youngest minds at least one fact, that the 
Bible was a wonderful book, and full of in- 
terest for them. 

Deacon Smith, of New Haven, thought that 
‘the monthly concert might be made, in proper 
hands, the means of attracting adults as well 
as children, and savingly benefitting them. 

The Rev. Mr. Baldwin approved of making 
the concerts as interesting as possible. He 
preached a little sermon on such occasions, 
generally, and required all, both teachers and 
scholars, to learn and to repeat the text which 
had previously been given out. 

Mr. Hall, of New Hartford, had been in the 
habit of preparing a series of questions on a 
subject before known, and of giving out one 
of these questions to each ‘clags. They find 
Scripture proofs as answers, and when the 
concert is held, which is once in two months, 
the question is given out, a whole class rises, 
and, beginning with the teacher, each one re- 
cites the proof-text he has found in answer. 
It had proved a pleasant and profitable exer- 
cise. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Spencer, the 
Business Committee was instructed to pre- 
pare, and to present a resolution, before the 
close of the session, expressing the sense of 
the Convention regarding the present state of 
the country. 

At this point a novel contrivance, called 
the “new mission-schgol hymn book,” was 
introduced. It consists of a stand, ten feet 
high, on the top of which rollers are placed, 
and on them a roll of glazed muslin. It igs 
rolled and unrolled by cords, much in the 
manner of a window shade. On the muslin is 
printed, by means of stencil plates, the most 
popular children’s hymns, and every new 
hymn as it comes into use. The letters are 
an inch in height, and with an ordinary light 
can be seen by the whole school at once. 
Two sets of stencil plates, the large and small 
letters of the alphabet, are all that are re- 
quired. It is the work of an hour to print a 
hymn. It has been found a successful and 
cheap substitute for the hymn book, so many 
of which are lost and destroyed by children 
of the mission-schools. Every scholar who 
reads, is also sure to commit every hymn to 
= that is so prominently placed before 

1m. 

With great feeling and power the Conven- 
tion united in singing “America,” from off the 
“new hymn book.” 

At the suggestion of the chairman of the 
Business Committee, the 


5th, 6th and 7th Topics 


were now discussed, promiscuously. They 
refer to rewards, celebrations and festivals, to 
Sunday-school benevolence, and to the mat- 
ter of employing the working power of the 
church in the Sabbath- school field. 

Deacon Button, of Greenwich, just before 
retiring on the committee on the resolution 
just asked for, desired to have something 
practical suggested on the fifth topic; as in 
his church, in Greenwich, not more than one- 
half of the working power and talent, the 
mental, moral and physical resources of the 
church membership, was employed. 

The Rev. Mr. Diogsy, county secretary for 
Fairfield, remarked that this desirable end 
could be attained by hard working for it. For 
two or three years the matter had been per- 
sistently forced upon public attention in his 
county, in the pulpit, in the press, in Sunday- 
school conventions, and even in the General 
Associations, until the people began to awake; 
and much power, before sleeping, was used in 
the service of the church and the Sabbath- 
school. As aresalt, Fairfield county, before one 
of the last on the list, has now 60 per cent. of 
its children in the Sabbath-school, and there 
is only one county ahead, which has gathered 
in 62 per cent. The speaker referred to the 
great blessings of town and county conven- 
tions, in this very matter. They had already 
held three, and plans were on foot for three or 
four more. They did much in exciting, arous- 
ing and uniting the people of God of all de- 
nominations to their duty, and especially on 





bebalf of little children. 


Mr. Stebbins, of the American Tract Socie- 
ty, New York, thought that while each pastor 
and church member could not control the 
talent of their churches, they might yet en- 
courage it and draw it out, by example, into 
deeds of love and mercy. They might by 
visiting, by tract distribution, and by other 
means, carry the gospel to those who were 
perishing. This kind of work needed great 
love for Christ and for souls, and in those 
church members whose zeal had grown cold, 
the effect of the example and entreaties and 
encouragement of their more spiritual minded 
and active brethren, would rarely be without 
its use. 

The Rev. Mr. Spencer thought, with the 
last speaker, that the greatest obstacle, un- 
questionably, to be overcome, was the lack 
of earnest devotion to Christ, as the motive 
power. This must be secured by prayer. In 
illustration, he related an incident that re- 
cently bappened in the suburbs of Hartford. 
A gentleman and his wife were riding out in 
a cutter drawn by a very indolent horse, A 
locomotive came sweeping along, and the 
horse, in his fright, forgot his usual habit, 
and rushed swiftly by, out of danger. The 
wife said to her husband, ‘“ My dear, what ails 
the horse?” ‘Why, it’s the engine?” ‘ The 
engine?” “Yes.” “Well, my dear, do buy 
a little one and put it in the cutter!’’ The 
idea was that the Sunday-school teacher and 
the church member needed the continual in- 
dwelling operation of the motive power fur- 
nished by the Spirit of God, to make him ac- 
tive and useful in the Lord’s service. 

Mr. Leavenworth, of Woodbury, spoke of a 
plan tried in his school. Every teacher in 
the school who loved the cause, singled out 
some brother church-member who had never 
been actively engaged in doing Christ’s work, 
and spoke to him of his duty, carried his case 
into his closet, prayed for him, and, in some 
instances, With him. This was followed up 
week after week. These church members 
were invited to take part in the school, and a 
place was promised thém in which to work. 
In this way, the speaker was glad to say, they 
had drawn every man with whom they had 
labored, into connexion with the school ; and 
they now had a class of 25 to 30 men, whose 
ages range from 20 to 70 years. 

Mr. Barber, of Norwalk, referred to the great 
value of county and town conventions in stir- 
ring the Christian community to work. The 
men who withheld their active labors from 
the Sunday-schoo! and other causes, were 
good men, but they had not, unfortunately, 
been trained to work. The way to make the 
number of such fewer was to see to it that no 
man, and especially no young man, should 
ever enter the church without being sct di- 
rectly to work. 

The venerable Father Tuttle, of Ledyard, 
remarked that he was afraid if any Christian 
did not feel an interest in the Sabbath-school, 
he did not feel an interest in any good work. 

Mr. J. W. Griggs, of Chaplin, suggested 
the plan of inviting a brother to go with you 
in your visits to do good, to recommend 
Christ. He referred to two striking cases 
coming ander his own observation, of young 
friends of his who united with the church 
about the same time. The one immediately 
entered the active service in the Sunday- 
school, and other good causes, and is now an 
honored and loved minister of the Cross. The 
other, though doubtless a good Christian, 
has, by keeping aloof from these active means 
of grace, impressed his character on few, and 
stinted his influence and power for useful- 
ness, and perhaps robbed his heavenly crown 
of many precious jewels. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller, of Meriden, advocated 
the great power of direct, pointed, personal 
appeal to men professing godliness, if we 
would secure them as co-laborers in the Sun- 
day-school and in other fields of usefulness. 
Such an appeal had brought some twenty 
persons into the church he now served, who 
for fourteen years were not employed in the 
Sabbath-school, but where they now labor 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

Dr. Hatch, of the State Reform School, gave 
an interesting sketch of a rather singular ex- 
perience he had, in talking plainly with a de- 
linquent brother. The speaker was appointed 
to go to him and urge him to his duty. But 
he refused to be talked to, and even to be 
prayed with, until by tact, patient and re- 
spectful persistence, and the influence of the 
good brother’s wife, he eventually yielded, 
and was entreated to return to active and te 
useful labor in his appointed sphere as a 
Christian. 

The consideration of the topics having 
closed, Deacon Button, in behalf of the Busi- 
ness Committee, presented the following: 

Resolved, That patriotism is the ally of Christianity ; 
that the cause of our Government in its present struggle 
with rebellion is, in every aspect of it, the cause of God; 
and that we here pledge ourselves to each other and to 
our Master, to impress these truths upon the minds of 
the children under our care, and to fire their young 
hearts with the love of country, of the whole human 
family, and of the sure cause of constitutional liberty. 

After a brief discussion on the propriety of 
saying that “the cause of our country is the 
cause of God,” (as though implying that it 
was the cause,) the resolution was passed 
unanimously, 

“Marching along’ was then sung, from 
the ‘‘Mission-school hymn-book,” and the 
Convention adjourned with the benediction by 
the Rev. Mr. Haugh, of Guilford. 


Evening Meetings. 


Public meetings, well attended by the people 
of Norwich, and of considerable interest, were 
held on Wednesday evening, in three different 
churches, viz.: In the Rev. Mr. Gulliver’s, 
Broadway Congregational ; in the First Bap- 
tist church, West Side; and in the Rev. Dr. 
Armes’s, First Congregational, Norwich town. 
Speakers, provided by the Convention, were 
present at each place. 

The Broadway church was filled. The Pre- 
sident of the Convention was in the chair. 
After a voluntary on the organ, and prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Spencer, the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
of New London, addressed the congregation. 

He considered the Sunday-school in its 
two-fold influence as affecting the State and 
the Church. He regarded it as the common 
hope of each; as building up and directing 
the moral sentiments of the people, which 
were the only true and lasting basis of na- 
tional prosperity and security; and as sup- 
plying to the church the material of which 
she makes her ministry, her missionaries, and 
her earnest, efficient laborers in carrying for- 
ward the work of Christ on the earth. 

The Rev. Mr. Elwood, of Woodbridge, gave 
an extended account of his labors in estab- 
lishing mission-schools; of the difficulties en- 
countered; of the feeble faith and hope at 
first indulged, and ef the final triumph in a 
flourishing church, in Christian families, and 
a Christianized neighborhood. As the result 
of his experience, he had found that if we 
wanted to benefit men, we must seek them 
out, and not only invite them to our sanctuary 
doors, but carry the gospel to them. 

The Rev. Louis E. Charpiot, of South Coven- 
try, referred to De Tocqueville’s remark, that 
the secret of the power of the American peo- 
ple lay in their Sunday-schools. He would 
modify the remark by saying that it lay in 
good teachers and good scholars. And how 
ave these to be secured? One essential ele- 
ment of success, was confidence. The teacher 
must not go to his clags, feeling that he can 
not do much with them. If he has not the 
earnest expectancy that Christ will bless his 
labors, he will not be likely to succeed. Con- 
stant and great faith in Christ was a necessity 
ofthe work. Just as Napoleon’s great power 
over hia men lay in his ability to secure their 
perfect confidence in him, so must the teacher 
centinually be trustful towards his Great 
Leader, and secure by the prayer and labor of 
faith, his mighty power and rich blessing. A 
second need for the work was a glowing 
heart. This thought he would not urge, for 
he could not understand how any man could 
be a Christian and not love the Sunday- 
school. He certainly should regard him a fit 
subject for the church’s discipline. 





The speaker’s remarks, patriotic through- 
out, closed with an eloquent appeal to Chris- 
tians to show undying devotion to the cross 
of Christ, as they had shown deathless attach- 
ment to the banner of their beloved country. 
Mr. G. P. Disosway, of Staten Island, next 
spoke. He related an interesting incident in 
the course of his remarks, of a Brooklyn Sun- 
day-school lad, who had gone to the war. A 
New Testament was given to him before he 
started, with the almost prophetic remark ac- 
companying the gift, “ Take it, my son; it may 
not only save your soul, but your body, too.” 
Singularly enough, the lad was wounded in 
battle, and taken to the Richmond hospital, 
where it was found that this identical little 
book had been pierced and disfigured by a 
bullet, and had doubtless saved his life. These 
facts were sent to the speaker, in a letter, 
post marked, Louisville, Kentucky, from a 
former friend in Richmond. 
The speaker also referred to the interesting 
visit he had made to the home of the parents 
of Col. Ellsworth, an account of which is re- 
corded in the report of the Binghamton Con- 
vention, in New York State. He referred to it 
mainly as showing that the little Sunday- 
school at Mechanicsville had had something 
to do with the training of a noble, Christian 
soldier and patriot—and as an encouragement 
to the laborers in ® cause which trained up 
lovers of their country and lovers of God. 

Deacon Button, of Greenwich, was the last 
speaker, Healso had some cherished memo- 
ries of the little village of Mechanicsville, 
which the former speaker’s remarks had re- 
vived. When only fourteen years old he 
went there as a factory boy. The place was 
exceedingly destitute of religious privileges. 
The little Methodist Sunday-school in which 
Ellsworth had been taught was not there then. 
Two years after, a pious young lady, of 
wealthy parentage, moved into the village, 
and by her faithful efforts she gathered the 
first Sabbath-school together, and was the 
early cause of the religious privileges and 
character which the place has since enjoyed. 
And this work sae had doneithrongh her in- 
tense devotion to her Saviour, and her scarcely 
less glowing passion for souls. Her heart 
bled for the miseries of others, and could not 
rest satisfied until they were relieved. She 
was both the evangelizer and the social re- 
finer andelevator of the whole neighborhood. 
Much in the same way, the speaker thought, 
were all men to secure and enjoy happiness. 
Every day make somebody else happy, and 
your own soul will be doubly rewarded. In 
loving our brotuer, and in laboring for his 
body and his soul, we are loving God and 
doing hia will. There must be more of this 
spirit in the church and in the world, and 
where has it so beautiful and so hopeful a 
field than among children, and in the Sab- 
bath-school ? 

Adjourned with the doxology, and the bene- 
diction by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Bethel. 


“FIFTH SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning. 


FTER a pleasant hour of prayer, the dele- 

gates began to assemble at a little after 
nine o'clock, for the business of the closing 
session. In the meanwhile, the time was 
spent in singing until 9} o’clock, when the 
Convention was opened with prayer by Dr. 
Hatch, of the State Reform School. 

He also obtained the floor, to vindicate the 
course of the Reform School with a certain 
young man who had been arrested, and placed 
in the Charlestown, Mass., State Prison, for 
house-breaking, and who was stated in the 
papers to be a graduate of the Connecticut 
Reform School. The boy alluded to had an 
uncontrollable propensity for stealing. He was 
good enough when in the Institution; but 
he had escaped, or was discharged, and had 
been in confinement at least five different 
times. It seemed as natural for him to steal 
as to breathe. It was with him an incurable 
disease, and the State Prison was the only 
remedy left in his case. 


Eighth Topic. 


The spiritual results of Sabbath-school 
effort now claimed the attention of the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Hyde, of Ellington, earnestly pleaded 
that teachers should look for immediate re- 
sults. Why not? “ According to your faith, 
so be it unto you” is the Scripture warrant for 
such expectation, Is there any reason, ex- 
cept in doubting, faithless teachers, why the 
Holy Spirit should not own his word faith- 
fully presented to the scholar? We should 
labor for the early conversion of eur children, 
and should make them the special, constant 
subjects of our prayers. In his school there 
was a weekly prayer-meeting of teachers, for 
the outpouring of the Spirit upon the school. 

Mr. Charles Lindsley, of New Haven, spoke 
on the question, before up, of the way to get 
church members to work in the Sabbath- 
school. He thought that the influence of 
females here was irresistible. A lady had 
thus won him over to usefulness, and though 
she was now blind, yet he thought it must be 
an unspeakable gratification for her to hear, 
every Sabbath, the voice of one whom she 
had led into a service she herself so loved. 

Mr. H. W. Conant, of Putnam, had in his 
mind the case of a female, who sat down to a 
friend’s class to instruct them. She had not 
studied their lesson, for she knew not where 
it was. She therefore commenced the work 
of personal conversation on religion. She 
inquired of one after another their spiritual 
state, and urged each to give her soul to 
Jesus. One girl treated her efforts with such 
a contemptuous, scornful air, that although 
all the rest seemed solemnly affected, the poor 
teacher went away with a heavy heart. She 
was surprised, three months after, at receiv- 
ing a letter from this very girl, speaking of 
her conversion, and referring, as the means, to 
that very interview. Teachers should never 
be discouraged. The seed sown in weakness 
would be raised in power. 

The Rev. J. D. King had some acknowledg- 
ments to make. One year would, perhaps, 
cover all the Sunday-school instruction he 
had ever received; and he was also sorry to 
say that he had been one of those pastors 
who had had little interest inthe school. He 
knew that his Christian life had greatly suf- 
fered from this fact—that his usefulness 
would now be greater had he in early years, 
and longer, been in sympathy with a work 
which refines the heart, cultivates the loftier, 
holier emotions, smoothes natural asperities 
of digpositions, and brings the soul nearer in 
sympathy with Christ. He thought that he 
was now gaining ground, but he had always 
regretted his previous too great isolation from 
labor among the little ones. 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, of Essex, Vermont, 
said that if he were asked what was the pri- 
mary qualification in a Sunday-school teacher, 
he should answer, fidelity—a fidelity based 
upon a deep sense of personal obligation, 
springing from warm love to souls, and de- 
veloping in effort, patient, constant, unweary- 
ing to bring the little ones to Christ. The 
speaker enforced this thought by reminding 
teachers of the uncertainty of life, and cited a 
touching illustration in the case of one who 
bitterly lamented her want of fidelity, over the 
coffia of a dear pupil, who had been suddenly 
taken away from her. 

Mr. A. J. Stevens, of Stamford, to encourage 
teachers, spoke of a scholar for whom he had 
long and diligently and prayerfully labored, 
but seemingly in vain. He left the school, and 
after an absence of five years, returned on a 
visit, to find, among other blessed changes, 
that this old pupil of his had been three-years 
in the church, and was now teacher of the 
very class that he himself had served ten 
years before. 

Mr. Gardiner, of Middletown, had entered 
the Sabbath-scnool very young, and never 
forgotten the early, good impressions received. 
He had since been greatly encouraged as a 
teacher. Only the other day, walking the 
atreet, a young man, with a loving smile, ac- 








costed him with, “Did you ever think to ee 
me, your scholar, going forth to preach 
Christ?” Quite a number of the young men 
of his school were now preachers of the gos- 
pel, and one young lady had married the mis- 
sionary Williams, and accompanied him in 
his labors in Africa. . 
Mr. J. OC, Caulkins, of New London, had la- 
bored 37 years in the blessed work. Over 20 
young ladies had been converted from his 
classes. He could therefore speak from some 
valuable experience, when he urged greater 
expectation of fruit, and greater determina- 
tion, under God, by prayer and faithful effort, 
not to let any pass from under our influence, 
until they were brought to the Saviour. 
The Rev. H. M. Colton, of Middletown, re- 
marked that the design in teaching was not to 
enlighten the intellect, to refine the manners, 
nor to satisfy our conscience, and to please 
our friends, but distinctly to lead the soul to 
Christ. To do this the teacher must love the 
Saviour and the soul of his scholar, and mani- 
fest that love in his very countenance, by his 
every mien and motion. It was part of the 
law of our natures, that we must be ourselves 
what we would have those under our influ- 
ence to be; and this principle should be taken 
advantage of by the teacher, in his labors. 
Mr. ‘Lewis A. Hyde, of Norwich, was urged 
by a brother delegate to take the opportunity 
to say a word, which, because of his constant 
labors with the local committee, he had not 
been able before to secure. He had, indeed, 
been deprived of a feast, in not mingling with 
his brethren, and listening to their delightful 
counsels and facts, and suggestions, but he 
hoped to enjoy all the more the reading of 
the report, which he would await with anx- 
ious expectancy. He could not but contrast 
the present glorious privileges and progress of 
the cause with former times. Years back, 
what obstacles had the devoted Harriet La- 
throp (who afterwards married the mission- 
ary Winslow) to overcome! She was con- 
nected with the Second Congregational church 
of Norwich, but at first even the venerable 
pastor was suspicious, and was not willing 
to offer prayer for the Sabbath-school from 
the pulpit! When wanting a room for her 
little Sunday-school, the doors of the district 
school-house were barred against her by a 
member of the district committee. How 
thankful and how hopeful should Sabbath- 
school teachers be at the blessed history and 
the bright prospects of the cause they love ? 
Mr. Carpenter, of Colchester, spoke of un- 
tiring efforts in bringing in children to our 
Sabbath-schools, and cited the case of a little 
girl in his school, whom they called their 
“Jittle missionary,” who had gone a3 many as 
five times after a certain child, until by her 
persistence, solely, she conquered the parents’ 
objections, and brought her prize into the 
school. An encouraging circumstance was 
also related of a young man, who had for- 
merly been a member of the school, visiting 
it, after several years, and addressing the 
scholars, urging them to love their teachers, 
and to give their hearts to the Saviour. 

The time for discussion of the topics hav- 
ing expired, after singing 


“T’m but a pilgrim hero,” 


the business committee presented a series of 
resolutions embodying the sense of the Con- 
vention on the various subjects brought be- 
fore them. They were taken up, one by one, 
and after some little discussion and amend- 
ment, were passed with great unanimity. 
They are as follows: 


Resolved, That the Convention recommend to the 
prayerful consideration of the churches the importance 
of appropriating a larger and better portion of time for 
the exercises of the Sunday-school, in order to enlist the 
working power of the churches, to secure more effectu- 
ally the needed co-operation of pastors, and the more di- 
rect and impressive “Preaching of the Gospel” to the 

young. 

, Resolved, That the public exercises of the Sabbath- 
school, and of Sabbath-school concerts and children’s 
meetings, should all be briefand pointed, spirited and re- 
ligiously impressive ; and that the time allotted to these 
exercises, and to instruction, should be closely econo- 
mized by promptness and system. 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the general experi- 
ence in this Stato, that both Mission and Branch Schools, 
properly crganized and conducted, tend to promote ra- 
ther than otherwise, the growth of Centre Schools, and 
attendance upon divine worship in our churches; and 
we recommend continued effort for the establishment of 
such schools, and vigilance on the part of their conduo- 
tors and teachers in securing the fruit of their labors 
into the garners of evangelical churches. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend holding 
County and ‘Town Sunday-School Conventions, and the 
appointment of Town Secretaries over the State, as eco- 
nomical and eflicient means of stirring the churches and 
reaching the destitute. 

Resolved, That while we have great reeson to thank 
God for the blessed spiritual results already experienced 
in our work, we are impressed with the conviction that 
we should expect more abundant and more immediate 
fruits, and that these are to be secured by awakening 
the churches to a deeper intereet in bebalf of the young, 
by more prayer, faith and earnest effort on the part of 
the parents, pastors and teachers. 

Resolved, That as many of the members of our Sun- 
day-schools, who would gladly be present with us here, 
are now discharging their duties as Christian patriots in 
the camps and on the battle field, we as a Sabbath-school 
convention hereby express our hearty Christian sympa- 
thy with them in their labors, and pledge curselves to 
more earnest and persevering efforts to supply the lack of 
service their absence occasions. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are here- 
by presented to the churches of this city for their houses 
of worship, 80 kindly furnished for the various purposes 
of the Convention. 

Resolved, That our very grateful acknowledgments 
are due to the citizens of Norwich for their unbounded 
hospitality and kindness in providing for the entertain- 
ment of the members of the Convention. 

Resolved, That the railroad and steamboat companies 
of Connecticut have the thanks of this body for so readily 
and generally granting free return tickets to the mem- 
bers of this Convention. 

Resolved, That we recognize in H. C. Trumbull, Eeq. 
the State Sunday-school missi y, an indefatigab! and 
efficient Sabbath-school laborer, and hereby present our 
thanks to the American Sunday-School Union for sus- 
taining him in this work, and urgently request that his 
services may be continued. 

Resolved, That the members of the Central Committee 
who have for so long supervised the work of this Asso- 
ciation, and the county secretaries who have laboriously 
and successfully endeavored to advance the Sabbath- 
school interests in their several ficlds, have merited the 
warmest thanks of this Conventlon, which are hereby 
tendered, although they need no such thanks, for their 
reward is with them. 

Resolved, That the familiar face of the experienced re- 
porter of the Sunday-School Times has been most wel- 
come at this Convention, giving assurance, as it has, of a 
faithful pr ion of the pr dings of this body in 
the columns of that paper, which is eo valuable as a spur 
and an aid to Sabbath-scheol teachers. 

Reso'ved, That the thanks of the Convention are here- 
by presented to Jobn D. Candee, Esq., for the efficient 
and impartial manner in which he has presided over our 
deliberations. 

Resolved, Thet our thanks be tendered to Albert C. 
Arnold, the active secretary of this Convention, for the 
faithful manner in which he has performed the duties of 
that position. 








The following officers were appointed for 
the ensuing year, viz.: 


STATE CENTRAL COMMITTKE. 
NELSON KINGSBURY, Hartford. 
W. B. JOHNSON, New Haven. 
JOHN L. DENISON, Norwich. 

COUNTY SECRETARIES. 

J.G. GRISWOLD, (Hartford,) Hartford county. 
H. L. HALL, (New Haven,) New Haven county. 
A. C. ARNOLD, (New London.) New London county. 
Rev. R. K. DIOSSY, (Norwalk,) Fairfield county. 
Rev. 0. E. GRIGGS, , Windham bee 2 
GEORGE LANGDON, (Plymouth,) Litchfield county. 
R. 8. WARNER, (Hadlyme,) Middlesex county. 
E. B. PRESTON, (Rockville,) Tolland county. 


The President, Mr. Candee, remarked, in 
conclusion, that he had been exceedingly 
pleased with the harmonious action of the 
Convention; and he believed that good re- 
sults would certainly follow this, as well as 
all future Conventions, of like spirit and de- 





sign. 
After the hearty singing of the hymn, 
“ Blest be the tie that binds,” 


the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. 
Mr. Haugh, and the Convention adjourned 
sine die. 

Some discussion wes had regarding the 
time and place for the next meeting, and the 
claims of Meriden were strongly urged; but 
the whole subject was left in the hands of the 
Central Committee. 


Children’s Meetings. 


A word ig due to this delightful feature of 
all Sunday-school Conventions. Immediately 
upon the adjourament of the Convention, 
there was a grand gathering of the Sabbath- 
school children of the city, who formed in 
procession in front of the Broadway church, 








and marched up Broadway to the Little Plain, 
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and thence to the square in front of the 
church. Here “America” was sung by the 
entire assemblage, over three thousand in 
number. 

The procession marched and countermarch- 
ed for some time, to the music of the band, and 
the whole youthful assemblage then dispersed 
to the following churches: Second Congrega- 
tional, Broadtvay Congregational, Central Bap- 
tist, and Hast Main street M. E. church. Ad- 
dresses were here delivered to the children by 
H. ©. Trumbull; the Rev. Mr. McFarland, of 
Morris; Dr. Candee, of New Haven; Deacon 
Button, of Greenwich ; the Rev. Mr. Burtis, of 
New York, and others. Various Sabbath- 
school songs were sung, and the meetings did 
not close till a late hour in the afternoon, - 

One of the most ivteresting and suggestive 
sights in the procession, was that of & venera- 
ble teacher, of nearly 80 years, followed by his 
class of “boys,” which was made up of the ex- 
mayor of Norwich, a deacon of the church, and 
some of the most influential lawyers and men 
of wealth in the city. This class brought up the 
rear of one company, which was headed by 
little children of the infant class, of only three 
or four years. The Governor of the State is 
teacher in the same school, and no doubt had 
his duties not called him away from the city, 
he too would have marched at the head of his 
class of young ladies—all glad to be counted 
in the glorious Sunday-school army. 





THB SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMBS. 
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JOHN S. HART, Editer. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 

«s One of the most extraordinary books of 
the present century.’’ Price $1.25. 
aa To any subscriber who will send us $2, ($1 to 

renew his own subscription, and $1 with the name of a new 

subscriber, or $2 to renew his own subscription for 
two years,) we will make a present of this valuable 
volume. SUBSCRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS, tf they would 

Aave the benefit of this offer, must in addition pay up to 

this time. If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 

stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 
BB We will give a copy of this work to any one nota 


subscriber, who will send us the names of two new sub- 
scribers, with the cash, ($2.) 








In order to make the Report of the Con- 
necticut Convention complete in one number, 
we have been obliged to lay over a large masa 
of editorial and other matter, as well ae « 
portion of our advertisemente. 





Wn have received for Chloe Lankion $1 
from B.; $1 from a friend, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
$1 from a lady in Chester, Pa. 





Tur Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D. D., 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, has 
been elected Aszistant Bishop of the Episco- 
pal church in Pennsylvania, in place of Bishop 
Bowman, deceased. 





Tur ‘Christian Patriot” is the titie of a 
most able and vigorous discourse addressed 
to the graduating class of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, by the President, the Rey. H. L. Baveusr, 
D. D. 





A swept singer in Israel has fallen asleep. 
Mrs. P. H. Brown, author of the hymn, “1 
love to steal a while away,” died at Henry, 
Mllinois, on the 10th of October, in the 79th 
year of her age. She was a native of Canaan, 
N_Y., but has resided chiefly at Munson, Mass. 





School Order. 

UIET is & most important element of 
Q school order. Not absolute silence. This 
is impossible in the nature of the case. Ina 
large room, with a hundred scholars or more, 
divided into numerous classes, and recitations 
going on in each class, there must be some 
noise. All that can be secured, or that should 
be attempted, is that the voices of scholar and 
teacher in each class should be just loud 
enough to be heard by all in that class, but 
not so loud as to be overheard by the mem- 
bers of adjoining classes. When such a con- 
dition of order exists in a school, a stranger, 
on entering, in the midst of the session, hears 
® low, gentle, indiscriminate buzz all over the 
room,—not unlike that of a swarm of bees. 
To the expert in Sunday-school matters, this 
subdued noise of busy industry is sweet music 
to the ear. It is a sure sign of a good school. 

Very different are the sounds that salute 
the ear on entering many schools, A univer- 
sal din comes surging up, like that which 
startled the wandering spirit in Paradise Lost, 
when plunging through the abysses of Chaos, 
Finding the noise so great that his own 
scholars, only three feet off, cannot hear him, 
the teacher naturally raises his voice till he 
can be heard. This in turn increases the 
difficulty of the teacher in the next seat, and 
obliges him and his scholars to raise their 
voices still higher. The loud voices of scholars 
who thus speak merely that they may be 
heard, and with no intention of creating dis- 
order, give an opportunity to the evil disposed 
and mischievous to make intentional disorder. 
Carelessness adds to the confusion. The din 
rises and swells, until the noise becomes 
almost deafening. It is bedlam let loose. 

How shall a superintendent reduce such a 
school to order and quiet? Some superinten- 
dents attempt it apparently on the principle 
of simiiia similibus. They would cure noise by 
noise. They drown the noise of the scholars 
by making a greater noise. We have seen 
cases like the following. The superintendent 
will let the noise of the school go on increas- 
ing, step by step, until it has become intolera- 
ble. Then, as if driven to desperation, he will 
suddenly snatch the bell, or perhaps stamp his 
foot, or strike the desk violently with his fist, 
and shout out, in a voice that can be heard 
at least half a square, ‘this noise musi be 
stopped!” —the greatest noise at the moment, 
by all odds, being that of his own voice. We 
do not speak at random. We have seen just 
such things often and often, in Sunday- 
schools and in day-schools. 

The effect of this frantic violence on the 
part of the superintendent, is to produce a 
momentary lull. After a minute or two, how- 
ever, the buzz begins again; again the chorus 
begins to swell, and in five or at the utmost 
ten minutes, the noise is as deafening as ever. 

If a superintendent would produce quiet, he 
must be quiet. He needs eyes and ears, more 
than tongue. When his practised ear detects 
in any part of the room a noise that is no 
part of the business of the hour, or a noise 
which, if legitimate, is becoming too great, 
let him silently look and listen, until he knows 
by observation, exactly from whom it pro- 
ceeds, and whether it is through mereinadver- 
tence or by intention. Perhaps some teacher, 











becoming particularly interested in explaining 
the lesson, has unconsciously raised his voice 
beyond the point necessary. Perhaps, two or 
three scholars, in a spirit of innocent emula- 
tion, are striving to anticipate each other in 
answering some question put to the whole 
class, and, without being aware of it, are 
speaking in a loud and excited manner. 
Whatever be the cause, whether accidental or 
designed, the superintendent can generally 
best ascertain the state of the case by making 
his observations in silence, from a distant 
part ofthe room. Having, in whatever man- 
ner, satisfied himself of the cause, let him not 
disturb the whole school with it, but in going 
his rounds take occasion to speak directly to 
the individual offending, without drawing the 
attention of anybody else in the room to it. 
So, by interposing a little unobserved check 
here, and a little there, noiselessly, but firmly 
and perseveringly, and with good judgment 
in singling out the right parties, a superinten- 
dent will, in a very short time, reduce the 
noisiest school toa proper degree of quiet. 

To do this, however, he must be quiet him- 
self. Deliver us from a noisy superintendent. 
Deliver us also from one who is & great talker. 
The superintendent’s words should be few. 
They should always be the fruit of careful 
premeditation and design. Long, loose, or 
frequent harangues from the superintendent’s 
desk are eminently unprofitable. Even a 
teacher may talk too much. In the superin- 
tendent, much talking is a special evil. Tho 
superintendent has not much business at his 
desk any how. He shouid be there at the 
opening of the school and at the close, and 
occasionally at other times. but at least four- 
fifths of the time he should be on his feet, 
moving quietly about the room, using dili- 
gently his eyes and ears. Nothing like the 
eyes, either for winning the hearts of children, 
or for restraining them. A pleasant smile, a 
calm, observant eye, have a sort of magnetic 
influence over the young. The presence of 
the superintendent, if he be a man of the 
right kind, will be something felt, rather than 
heard or even seen. It will become a sort of 
pervading influence, attracting no attention 
to itself, yet felt everywhere, felt all the time, 
felt by every one, and felt equally as a re- 
straint and a pleasure. 


CORRBSPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, October 26, 1861. 


Premium Essays on Missions—Speciat Arp 
ror Our Own Country Sappata-ScHoots— 
New York Teacwer’s AssociaTion—Next 
Meertine, &c. 


T will be remembered by some of the readers of 
the Sunday-Schoo! Times, that some time ago 
a large premium was offered in England for the 
best essay on infusing a Missionary spirit into 
the education of the young. Out of two hundred 
and seventy essays offered, three were considered 
worthy of special notice; and I am rejoiced to 
learn that the American Sunday-School Union 
have made arrangements for the early publication 
of those essays in this country. Our Sunday- 
school men generally, will be glad of the opportu- 
nity to get hold of them as soon as possible; for 
it cannot be questioned that the present aspect of 
the missionary enterprise, in connection with our 
children and youth, is assuming vast magnitudes. 
It will not be claiming too much to estimate 
that more than one half of all the thousands of 
new schools organized in our land, from year to 
yeer, by employing Sunday-school missionaries, 
are thus planted by ihe contributions of children 
and the Youth’s Missionary Aesociations. Be- 
sides, this subject is now getting to be so well ar- 
ranged, that these oporatiens are for the most part 
conducted in an entirely ptional 











ments which have preceded it from this State, a 
good share of Sabbath-school men, some of whom 
should receive more than a passing mention. 

B.S. Pardee, whose abundant and ful 
labors, as the New Haven county secretary, are 
familiar to readers of the Sunday-School Times, 
is in charge of a fine company of men, gathered 
from various parts of his former field, a large pro- 
portion of whom are directly from the churches 
and Sabbath-schools visited by him within the 
past two years. The company was organized 
under Captain Russell, of Birmingham, who, as 
Adjutant of one of the three months’ regiments, 
distinguished himself in active service; but he 
being promoted to the colonelcy of the regiment, 
Mr. Pardee is now Captain. 

One of the lieutenauts of this company was 
secretary of the Sabbath-school of the St. John 
Street Methodist Episcopal church in New Haven. 
He also played an instrument in the church choir. 
When he enlisted, he arranged with another 
member of the choir to take his place, Before he 
left town, however, his successor decided to ac- 
company him, leaving the instrument to yet 
another of the choir. A few days passed, and 
the seemingly martial music started the third 
performer to the wars, and now there are six 
members of that choir in this one company. 

One of the privates in the same company is a 
man past the bound of forty five years old, who 
had a Bible class in the Sabbath-school of the 
Birmingham Methodist church, and was also se- 
eretary of the local Sunday.school Union of the 
vicinity. He is a devoted Christian man, with 
apparently the spirit of the Scotch Covonanter, 
going to the battle-field as he would go to church. 
He has been appropriately detached for special 
service as hospital steward, where he may stand 
between the living and the dead, and do good to 
both the bodies and the souls of his comrades. 

Another of the privates, a young, active mem- 
ber of the Congregational church at Mount Car- 
mel, was connected with the Sabbath-school at 
his own church, while also @uperintending the in- 
teresting school at Quinnipiac, on the borders of 
Hamden, Wallingford and North Haven, and as- 
sisting at Mr. Pardee’s Oak Spring Mission. The 
mother of this young man gaid to Mr. P,, when 
he called for her son, “He may go. I have for 
years prayed that one of my sons might be a mis- 
sionary. I never thought that God would want 
one of them to be a missionary in just this way. 
But he may go. I send him, willingly, on a mis- 
sion of peace, and ‘good-will toward men.’” 

Still another young man in this company was 
active in organizing the Straitsville mission- 
school, at Naugatuck, and yet others were well 
known Sabbath-school workers in their several 
fields. 

A company from North Greenwich and vicinity, 
in the same regiment, has twenty-five professed 
Christians on its list, including all its commis- 
sioned officers, one of whom wasa Sabbath-school 
superintendent, another, teacher of a Bible-class, 
and so op. 

In the Stamford company, also in this regi- 
ment, there is 2 young man who taught school at 
the Belden Hill district, in the town of Wilton, 
and who aided to organize the mission-school 
there, frequently mentioned in these letters. 

The Rev. Henry L. Hall, of Guilford, who only 
last week was appointed New Haven county se- 
cretary, to succeed Mr. Pardee, has decided to ac- 
company the latter on his new mission; having 
received and accepted the appointment of chap- 
lain of the regiment. Hoe is the third county se- 
cretary in this service. 

Thus the Government continues its draft upon 
the Sabbath-school forces. Good men, who have 
had good training, leave one department of a 
good work to continue their labors in another di- 
rection for the advantage of the same good cause. 

Last Sabbath afternoon, Nelson Kingsbury, of 
this city, chairman of the State central committee 
of our Sabbath-school association, assisted by Mr. 





‘Trumbull, the State missignary, conducted reli- 


gious services at the camp of the Tenth regiment. 
Over three hundred attentive, intcrested hearers 
were present, who also conducted the singing with 

fficient spirit and animation to have satisfied 





No one can compute the value of keeping these 
little rivulete of missionary life pure and clear at 
the fountain. Every doubtful means, measure or 
motive, should be discarded with scrupulous 
care. Let every child hear the appeal from the 
highest, purest motives, and then let every appro- 
priation be strictly and exactly reported upon, 
when returns are made, 80 that the feeblest child 
can understand where and for what every penny 
goes. Hardly anything will so quickly overthrow 
the principle of honor and strict accountability in 
a child’s mind, as a loose system of juvenile mis- 
sionary operations. Therefore I hail with joy the 
publication of these essays. 

The American Sunday-School Union have re- 
cently issued, in the form of a circular, a special 
appeal to the schools and friends, for a little extra 
effort to aid them in these trying war times. I am 
happy to observe a very generous and a very 
cheerful response, generally, to this kindly ap- 
peal. In one of our church Sabbath-schools, on 
last Sabbath afternoon, at their monthly mic- 
sionatry meeting, I was pleased to notice the 
prompt response by voting $05 at once, thus 
placing six good libraries in the field. 

Oar New York Sunday-School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation enjoyed a delightful meeting, and as pro- 
fitable a meeting as it was delightful, in the Rev. 
Dr. Dowling’s (Baptist) church on last Monday 
evening. Mr. George W. Beale, superintendent 
of Sunday-school No. 91, was called to the chair. 
Brother Williams, superintendent of Sunday- 
school No. 172, who has just returned from 
Europe, gave us a very interesting account of his 
visit to Sabbath-schools in London, in Paris, in 
Italy, in Egypt, at Alexandria, Smyrna, and 
under the shadow of Mount Ararat. He particu- 
larly spoke of the very efficient schdol of the 
Deaconesses near Alexandria, &c. Altogether 
his account was very encouraging. 

Other brethren spoke of visitation, of the ne- 
cessity of watchfulness and care to prevent 
scholars slipping through our schools into the 
streets again, on account of the unfaithfulness of 
teachers. Another spoke of the fruitfulness of 
the streets in our city in affording the Sabbath- 
schoo] teachers illustrations for their lessons 
drawn from the every-day life of the boys or 
girls. ‘‘Those who eye providences shall have 
providences enough to eye.” 

T must here say, even without permission from 
our brother Ralph Wells, that he has returned to 
the city with improved general health, and that 
we may hope that whatever of strength he can 
accumulate he will kindly reserve for the future 
meetings of our New York Sabbath-Scheol 
Teachers’ Association, of which he is the chair- 
man. He is still unable to use his voice except 
in a very limited degree, under the greatest cir- 
cumspection. I know our teachers will be so 
gratified to learn that he will hope to be present 
at our future meetings, that I will take the risk 
of reproof from him. Our next meeting is an- 
nounced to be held on the third Monday evening 
of November, in the Rev. Dr. Joel Parker’s 
church, on Fourth avenue, corner of Twenty- 
Second street. CrEpo. 





HARTFORD, October 26, 1861. 
Large Drarts on THE SunpAY-ScHooL ARmMy— 
Inspirniting InrLUENCE oF Cuurcae Music— 
OLD anp Youne Sipg by SivE 1n THE Ranks— 
Tac Rigsr Kinp or Peace Movement— 
AnotaeR County SECRETARY OFF FOR THE 
Wars—Camr Srrvicrs. 
HE Tenth Regiment of Connecticut Volun- 
teers, which is about breaking up its camp in 





this city for a move southward, has, like all regi- 


even thereporter of the Sunday-School Times. 
GLEANER. 





Current Events. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 28th of 
October. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Potomac.—We have to 
record a sad defeat of the Federal arms. A re- 
connoissance was made on the 19th by a small 
force from Gen. Stone’s division, situated on the 
upper Potomac, across the river towards Leesburg. 
No large force was reported, and early in the 
morning of the 21st, six companies of the 15th 
Massachusetts, and two companies of the 20th 
New York crossed at Edwards’ Ferry, a point 
where the river is divided by Harrison’s Island. 
The means of transportation were very meagre, 
consisting of but two flat boats. The shore on 
the Virginia side was very abrupt. The first bat- 
talion of the California regiment also crossed, and 
Col. Baker was ordered over to take command. 
Irregular fighting had been going on in the mean- 
time, and the force which had first crossed over 
had advanced and then fallen back to the heights 
gear Leesburg, known as Ball’s Bluffe, from which 
the battle obtained its name. This position was 
a very bad one, the enemy being concealed in a 
woods which flanked and fronted our forces. The 
firing on the Federal side was, therefore, much at 
random. Four pieces of artillery were available. 
Skirmishers were sent out towards the woods, 
when the enemy, hitherto concealed, poured a 
murderous volley into their ranks, alternately 
yelling and firing for the space of half an 
hour. A charge was made by our forces. 
Colonel Baker cheered on his men, but he 
fell dead, and a retreat was ordered. Two 
colonels were taken prisoners. The retreating 
force reached the bank in great confusion. The 
only boat in the channel was soon filled and 
sunk. Many plunged in and swam across, but 
many others sank. The enemy continued their 
firing from the cliff. Part of our artillery was 
lost. The loss is variously estimated, but at 
latest accounts it amounts to about 600 in killed, 
wounded, taken prisoners and missing. The 
number of the missing is being daily diminished. 
During the night of the 2lst, a portion of Gen. 
Banke’s column crossed the river. They were 
withdrawn, however, on the 23d, on account of 
large reinforcements having been sent to the 
enemy, and the threatening state of the weather 
making it difficult to throw over reinforcements. 
The funeral obsequies of Col. Baker took place in 
Washington on the 24th of October. 

New batteries have been unmasked on the Po- 
tomac, and the river is blockaded. 

Arrairs In THE West—Missovuri.—By direo- 
tion of the President, a commission has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Hon. David Davis, of 
Illinois ; the Hon. Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, and 
Hugh Campbell, of St. Louis, to examine and re- 
port upon all unsettled claims against the Military 
Department of the West, which may have origi- 
nated prior to the 14th inst. Gon. Todd has 
been assigned to the command of the Union 
forces in Northern Missouri. The bridge across 
the Osage is completed. 





Gen. Price is reported as still retreating, hav- 
ing gone from Cedar to Dade county. The body 
guard of Gen. Fremont, on the 24th of October, 
made a charge upon the enemy, drawn up in bat- 
tle array at Springfield, uumberiog 2,000, and 





drove them out of the place. The national fiag 











was hoisted, and the body guard then retired for 
reinforcements. 

On the 21st of October, a fight took place be- 
tween the Union troops, numbering about 4,000, 
under Colonel Pinmmer, and the Confederate 


troops, numbering 5,000, under Jeff. Thompson and | 


Col. Lowe. It was noar Fredericktown, Madison 
county. After an engagement of two hours, the 
cnemy retreated in disorder, losing their 4 guns, 
Lowe was killed. Our loss is small, that of the 
enemy is eupposed to be large. 

Kentuckxy.—A force under Gen. Zollickoffer, 
numbering over 6,000, attacked the Union forces 
at “Camp Wildcat” on the 2ist inst., and were 
repulsed three times, with considerable loss. 

Western ViroiniA.—An election on the 24th 
inst., on the question of the division of the State, 
resulted almost unanimously in favor of a divi- 
sion. 

Brigadier General Kelley made a descent upon 
Romney, on the 26th, and after an action of two 
hours, routed the enemy and captured cannon, 
camp equipage, and several prisoners. 

MiscetLangovus.—The great naval expedition 
has at last sailed from Fortress Monroe. It com- 
prises 80 vessels of all kinds, 30,000 to 40,000 
troops, besides sailors, and an immexse quantity 
of artillory, ammunition, provisions and tools and 
materials of various kinds. Gen. Sherman is in 
supreme command of the land forces, and Com- 
mander Dupont of the naval forces. 

The telegraph line is at last completed to San 
Francisco. Despatches have been received by the 
Mayors of New York and Philadelphia, from the 
Mayor of San Francisco. 

The Arctic Exploring Expedition has arrived 
at Boston. 

John Konig, one of the rioters in Baltimore in 
April last, has been sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment and $500 fine. 

One of the men connected with the privateer 
Jeff. Davis, has been convicted of piracy. 

The Governors of New Hampshire and Penn- 
sylvania have appointed Thursday, the 28th of 
November, as a day of thanksgiving. 

News rrom tHe Soutn.—A Commercial Con- 
vention concluded its sessions at Macon, Georgia, 
on the 16th. 

A vessel laden with a valuable cargo of contra- 
band goods, was captured while attempting to run 
the blockade near Key West. 

The affair of the 9th, at Santa Rosa Island, 
proves to have been a disastrous repulse to the 
enemy. 

The late grounding of the blockading squa- 
dron on the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi 
was not so disastrous as reported. No particular 
injury was sustained by the vessels, and none of 
the Union forces were killed or wounded. The 
vessels, with the exception of one, were got off the 
following day. 

Forzien SummAry.—European dates to the 
17th of October. 

Grea? Britain.—The excitement in the Liver- 
pool cotton market continues. Prices are still 
advancing. 

Mr. W. 5S. Lindsay, M. P., has again been ex- 
patiating on American effairs. He does not be- 
lieve in the ability of the North to subdue the 
great uprising of the South; and he thinks both 
England and France ought to consider seriously 
whether the time has net come for them to offer a 
word of advice, and bring about a peaceful sepa- 
ration of the two sections. 

Earl Russell, in a late speech, deplored the sad 
condition of the United States, and thought that 
his government ought to watch events closely, 
and if the occasion offered, to use its influence in 
the cause of freedom and humanity. 


The London Star denounces the party in Eng- 
land that seeks to embroil that country with the 
United States, in order to re-open the cotton 
trade, 

Parliament has been further prorogued to the 
17th of December. 

Viscount Forth, only son of the Earl of Perth, 
committed euicide at a hotel in Gloucester, by 
taking laudanum. 

It is estimated that it will cost £10,000 to re- 
pair the Great Eastern; and it was decided in 
Liverpool to raise £25,000 for this purpose, and to 
pay the second mortgage of ten per cents. 


France.—The bread excitement in Paris has 
greatly subsided, although the public attention 
was still engrossed with the subject. Heavy ar- 
rivals of grain had produced a declining tendency 
in the provincial markets. The accounts from 
the manufacturing districts of Lyons were more 
favorable. The vintage was progressing most fa- 
vorably throughout France. 

It is reported in many quarters that the Empe- 
ror Napoleon contemplates the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy. It is probably a rumor 
got up by the cotton speculators. 

The King of Prussia had been received at Com- 
piegne with great enthusiasm. 

Prince Napoleon had reached Brest from Ame- 
rica. 

MisceLuangous.—A new British company has 
been proposed to establish telegraphic communi- 
cation with India by the Red Sea route. 

The rumored departure of Garibaldi from Ca- 
prera was contradicted. 

A proclamation was published in Warsaw on 
the 14th, declaring Poland in a state of siege. 
The military again occupied the public squares of 
Warsaw. A national demonstration had been 
fixed for the 15th. 

The cotton factories of Spain were closed on ac- 
count of the scarcity of the raw material. 

The Turks had commenced an invasion of Mon- 
tenegro. Prince Montenegro protested. 

The Italian Parliament meets on the 5th of No- 
vember. Count Cialdini had definitely resigned 
the Lieutenancy of Naples. Della Marmora had 
been offered the command of the Neapolitan 
forces. 

Late advices from China via Russia, state that 
Prince Kong governed the empire with the title 
of regent. Pekin continued tranquil and the 
general state of affairs was unchanged. 

The Queen of Madagascar is dead. Her son has 
been proclaimed King. 

Affairs in several of the South American States, 
political, commercial and military, are in an un- 
settled and excited condition. 


GEMS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. A 
beautiful and true story, illustrated from original de- 
signs. 74mo. Cloth. Price 12 cents. $10 per hun- 
dred. 








THE WIDOW’S ONLY SON. A touching story of 
home life. Illustrated. 74mo. Cloth. Price 12 cents; 
$10 per hundred. 


The above are bound in bright colors, gilt, and corres- 
pond in size to the Dew Drop. 


For sale at the 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BOOK SOCIETY, 
1224 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., 


And most of the Religious Book Stores. no2-2m 





THE 


ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK 
FOR THE USE OF THE 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
Is pronounced by all who have examined it, better 


adapted to the wants of the Sunday-school teacher than 
any now in use. Send for a copy for examiuation 


Price per doze”, 40 cents; per hundred, $3.00, 





no2-8t Address—H. H. ROEDEL, Lebanon, Pa. 





For the Winter Schools and Winter Evenings. 
THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED! 


ORIGINAL SCHOOL MUSIC. 
BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER AND OTHERS 


Original School Dialogues, Stories, Reading 
Lessons, Letters to Children, Poetry, Speeches, 
Unigmas, Beautiful Engravings, §c., §c., in 


CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 
REY. ALEX. CLARK, EDITOR. 


A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teach- 
ers and School Children every where. 

The School Visitor has more reading matter, finer illus- 
trations, and better music, than any juvenile periodical 
published for the price. 

One copy, one year, 50 cents. 

Three copies, “ SI 00 

Eight “ “ 200 (only 25 cents each.) 
Twelve “ « 300 (and one to club maker.) 

The music alone in the Vistror is worth more than 
twice the price of the paper. 

Specimens furnished free. Now is the time to form 
clubs. Address DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 

411 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 
LIBERAL OFFER, 

To any one who will seud us the name of a NEW sub- 
scriber to the Sunday-School Times and one dollar, we 
will make a present of Clark’s School Visitor for one year. 

Address, 
ny PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
oc 26-3m 148 South Fourth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GOLDEN CHAIN; 
} 
BRADBURY‘S 
MOST POPULAR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 
Price 15 cents; or, $12 per hundred, at 421 Broome 
street, and by boeksellers generally. 
This book meets with universal favor. 


The following pieces have already become great favo- 
rites in Sunday-schools: 


Fraternal Love, page 5 
Sunday-School Recruiting Sapy, ee 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, * 10 
A Brighter Day, “ 
Far Out Upon the Prairie, +. 
Shall We Sing in Heaven, “ 3 
Safe at Home, “ 46 
The Bright Crown, “ 62 
The Good Shepherd, ae 
Marching Along, “7112 


Besides many others. 


“AMERICAN. SCHOOL INSTITUTE.” 


ESTABLISHED 1855,! 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Branch Office: 25 N. Fourth St., Phila. 








School Officers, Principa's, Heads of Families, and 
others interested in engaging competent teachers, upon 
advising us fully what qualifications they may require, 
will be furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, with informa- 
tion of good Candidates, giving particulars as to their 
education, experience, special qualifications, references, 
testimonials from last employers, religious preferences, 
age, salary expected, and other details not otherwise to 
be obtained. 

Teachers who desire representation should send for our 
FORMULA OF QUESTIONS. 

*,* Correspondents are expected to furnish 
Stamps for answers to their inquiries. 

REFERENCES.—Dr. Lowell Mason ; Prof. George F. Root ; 
Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., (Amherst College:) Hon. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D., ve Gollese:s Hon. 
Henry Barnard, LL. D.; Wm. Hall & Sons; A. 8. Barnes 
& Burr, New York; Prof. F. A. Allen, West Chester, Pa.; 
Rey. David Malin, D.D., Philadelphia; John 8. Hart, LL. 
D., Editor of Sunday-School Times. 


G.S. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
AGENTS FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 





From Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D., President of 
Rutgers College. 

“The AMERICAN ScHooL InstiTuTE for the supply of 
Schools, Academies and Colleges, with competent Teach- 
ers and Professors, happily meets the wants of our coun- 
try, and will be found to be a most convenient and use- 
fal institution. From my personal knowledge, I regard 
the enterprise as deserving of public confidence. Our 
country is s0 extensive, and schools are so multiplied, 
that some medium is almost indispensable for reference 
and seection and supply. And the purposes of the 
AMERICAN ScHOOL INSTITUTZ usefully reach the case in all 
its departments. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
oct 19 -tf THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
ROSA LANE; 
0 


R, 
SHORT STORIES IN SHORT WORDS, 
18mo. Cloth. Large type and numerous engravings. 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale at the Depositories, 
No. 1122 CoestNot STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
New York, No. 599 Broapway. 
Boston, No. 141 WasHINGTON STREET. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


or 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Communications relating to the Publications of the 
Society, and the Editorial Department generally, should 
be addressed to 


FREDERICK A. PACKARD, Zaitor, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 
relating to the business transactions of the Society, 
should be addressed to 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent of Depositories, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing money, whether intended for the 
Missionary or the Business Department, should be ad- 
dressed to LEVI KNOWLES, 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union, 
No, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Communications relating in any way to the Missionary 
Department should be addressed to the Secretary 
Missions, M. A. WURTS, 
No. 1122 Cheetnut Street, Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


The New York Depository of the American Sunday- 
fchool Union has been Ramovep from No. 875 Broad: 
way, to 

No. 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OFPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTRL. 

A fail sssortment of Sunday-school Books alweys on 
hand. at the lowest prices G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
jJune22-tf 699 Broadway, N. ¥. 





THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 4 cts. 
each, $3.50 per 100. 

Just published— 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL PEARL; or, The Sunday- 
School Army Singing Book. A new collection of choice 
Hymns and Tunes not published in any other book, con- 
taining “Marching Along,” “Who Are Sowing,” “We 
Must Be Loving,” “* I Must Obey My Mother,” “ The An- 
gels Sing in their Happy Home,” “I Come thy Child to 
Be,” “My Country, Lis of Thee,” * Think of It, Little 
Children,” “I Want to be a Happy Saint,” “ We Love 
the Truth,” and thirty others, all popular for Sunday- 
schools. Published and for sale by 

G. 8S. SCOFIELD, 599 Broadway, New York. 
N. P. KEMP, 141 Washington street, Boston. 
sep 28-6t 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Superintendents, teachers or others, who will send us 
atampe to pre-pay the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five, of specimen copies of the Sunpar 
Son0oL Tres for gratuitous distribution among the 
teachers of their Sunday-schools. Addrees 

PROPRIBTORS OF THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL T1MES, 
148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The National Sunday-School Convention. 
We still have a few copies of the complele Phono- 
grapic Report of the great 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


Hep in Jaywe’s Hatt, Fes., 1859. 


For sale at 10 cents a copy. Five copies will be given 
asa premium to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. Address 

Proprietors of the Suaérr-Schon] Timer 


apls-tf 148 South Fourth ctreet, Philadelphia Ps 


a 


THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
A NEW, CHEAP, ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


FOR 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, ¢ 


JANUARY 1, 1862, 


“Tue Cuttp’s Wop,” a paper intended to furnish tho 
children and youth of the United States with reading 
matter for the improvement of mind and heart, carefully 
prepared and illustrated with engravings. It will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles and objects 
of the Society, inculcating virtuous habits and instil- 
ling the truths of our divine religion. Each number 
will contain one page devoted specially in type and con- 
tents to the YOUNGEST READERS. 

“Tae CHILD’s WoRLD” will be issued semi-monthly, 
and will take the place of the Sunday-School Banner, 
heretofore published by the Society, which will be dis- 
continued after the current year. The first number of 
“THE CHILD’s WORLD” in each month will be printed in- 
dependently as a MONTHLY, for those who do not wish to 
take the paper twice a month. The terms of the “Carry’s 
Wor.p” will be as follows: 


To Subscribers in Clubs. 








Monthly 
10 Copies, per year, Q 
165 Copies, per year, $1 20 
25 Copies, per year, 188 
50 Copies, per year, 8 50 
76 Copies, per year, 488 
100 Copies, per year, 600 
Semi-Monthiy. 
10 Copies, per year. $1 80 
15 Copies, per year, 240 
25 Copies, per year, 375 
50 Copies, per year 7 00 
75 Copies, per ye: 975 
100 Copies, per year, 12 o 
Sent by mail postage pre-paid. 
Montbly 
16 Copies, per year, $115 
15 Copies, per year. 
25 Copies 
50 Copies, pe 
75 Copies, a 
100 Copies, per year 





10 Copies, per year, 
15 Copies, per year, 
25 Copies, per year, 
50 Copies, per year, 
75 Copies, per year, 
100 Copies, per year, 
An edition of the Monthly will also be printed on eu- 





perior paper at the following rates: 
To Club Subscribers. 
10 Copies, per year, $1 00 
50 Copies, per year, 4580 
100 Copies, per year, 8 00 
By muil, postage pre-paid. 
14 Copies, per year, 2 60 
50 Copies, per year, 6 00 
100 Copies, per year, 1100 


No club subscription to either edition will be received 
for a less number than 10. For any number more than 
10 and less than 15, the 10 rate is charged ; for more than 
15 and less than 25, the 15 rate is charged, and so on. 

For any number less than 10 the single rate is charged, 
12 cents for the Monthly, and 25 cents for the Semi- 
Monthly. Subscriptions for a less period than one year 
are received at proportionate rates. When furnished at 
the club rate, they must all be sent to one address. 

4a Payment invariably in advance. 
Specimen copies furnished gratuitously on (post-paid) 
application to any of the Depositories. 
PuHILaDELpatA, No. 1122 Coestnut STREET, 
New Yors, No. 599 Broapway, 
Boston, No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET. 

Sample copies furnished and subscriptions received 
also by George Crosby, 41 West Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Tomlinson Brothers, 153 and 155 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; J. W. McIntyre, 9 South Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri; and by Wm. H. Bulkley, 513 Fourth 
Street, Louisville, Ky. oct26-tf 





HE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 

in the Philadelphia City Institute, N. E. corner of 

Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, re-opened September 2, 
1861. . BARROWS, Principal. 

References.—Joun &. Hart, L.L. D., Caartes SHoRT, 
q. se21-3m 





MISS HALE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
DAY SCHOLAKS AND BOARDERS, 


At her residence, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadei- 
phia. Circulars containing fall particulars may be had 
on application at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by 
applying to the Editor of this paper. myll-6r0 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 

MISS MARY E.THROPP has aS8elect School for young 
ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia. Circulars, 
containing full particulars, may be obtained on applics- 
tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by applying 
to the Editor of this paper. ap20-ly 








NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 624 NORTH ELEVENTH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN BOWER, Principal. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC TAUGHT IN 
ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

Mr. Bower gives instruction also to Church Choire 
and Congregations, and to Schools and Seminaries. 

Mr. Bower has had large experience, having been mu- 
sical instructor for the last eight years in some of the 
_ schools in Philadelphia, public and private, in 
the land Female Institute, at Norristown, and having 
= the music of Dr. Boardman’s church since 


For particulars as to terms, apply to the Principal at 
the Institute. sel 





SOLDIER’S HYMNS WITH PSALMS, 


The AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York, have 
issued a beautiful edition of their SOLDIER’S HYMNS, 
with thirty-four Psalms and Scripture Paraphases from 
the Scotch version. Price 6 cents single, $5.50 per hun- 
dred, $50 per thousand. Depository, 929 CHESTNUT 
Street, Philadelphia. H. N. THISSELL. 

oc26-4t 





AN ADMIRABLE BOOK FOR BOYS. 
THE YOUNG CLERK; 
OR, 
The Story of Robert Elliott. 


18mo., cloth. 35 cents. 
Just published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNIOX, 
No. 1122 Caxstnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 599 Broapway, Ngw Yors. 
No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN 
D3SIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
oF 


FIRST CLASS 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Suitable for Falland Winter Wear, 
NOW READY AT THE 


OAK HALL CLOTHING BAZAAR, 
S. E. Corner of Sixth and Market Streets. 


Gentlemen who prefer to have their clothing made to 
order will find a large assortment of the choicest 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, which will 
be made up at prices far lower than usually charged. 
First class Cutters will take pains to suit even the most 
fastidious. sepl4-tf 











Special Notice to Subscribers! 
When the time for which you have paid ex- 
pires (which you may know from the following 
‘“explanation”) please send $1 to pay for 
another year. Remit by mail to “ Proprietors 
of the Sunpay-Scnootr Timgs,” 148 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


EXPLANATION. 

On each paper aslip is pasted, with your name printed, 
and three figures. These figures are our receipt for the 
money you have sent us. They show how far you have 
paid. The first figure shows the Vol., the two other 
figures show the No. Thus. 344 means that you have 
paid to Vol. 8, No. 44. When you make another pay- 
ment, the figures will be changed. hus, 444 would 


mean that you ha? paid to Vol. 4, No. 44 ; 
4a All subscribers who do net give express votice to 
the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 
their subscription, and the paper wil! be sent to them 
accordingly. No paper discontinued until al) arroaraget 





are paid, except et the discretion of the proprietors. 








